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THE BRANCH BANK AT MOOROOBIN. 


By JOHN ARTHUR BARRY, 


AUTHOR OF ‘STEVE BROWN’S BUNYIP’ AND ‘IN THE GREAT DEEP.’ 


CHAPTER I. 


HE man at Mooroobin’s shot him- 
self, Chesney; and you have to 
take charge. For goodness’ sake 
do the best you can for us, and 
see if you can’t change the luck !’ 

In such words did I receive my pro- 
Te” motion as manager of a branch of the 
yw Bank of New Carpentaria at a far-in- 

land Australian township. Some people might 
have been proud of the chance. But I was 
not particularly so, Indeed, I would much 
rather have stayed at headquarters in Bris- 
bane. Mooroobin had a shocking reputation 
amongst us. In the two years since the opening, 
four managers had come to grief there. One 
poisoned himself with strychnine ; one died in 
delirium tremens ; one wandered away into the 
bush, to be found dead and almost naked weeks 
afterwards. And now, to finish up in sympathy 
with them, Mostyn must go and blow his brains 
out! No wonder that I did not show much 
elation as the chief spoke, or that my fellow- 
officials took as solemn a farewell of me as if 
it were for the last time. 

When I eventually reached Mooroobin I did 
not altogether wonder at the way those other 
fellows had carried on, for a more hopeless 
place you never saw in your life. In the heart 
of the back-blocks, nearly two hundred miles 


from the nearest railway, dumped down on a 
bit of dusty plain fair in the sun’s eye, stood 
the couple of score or so of shanties that con- 
stituted the township. , 

To every point of the compass, far as the 
eye could reach from the highest elevation 
attainable, stretched a sea of brigalow and mulga 
scrub interspersed with great swamps of poly- 
gonum, or, as the local term went, lignum. 
A deep crack in the earth, running in tortuous 
bends no one knew whither, was called the 
Mooroo River. At times there was water in 
its bed—perhaps once in three years ; at others 
it was merely a dusty, burr-lined furrow, with 
sides rounded by the trampling of stock passing 
through in hundreds of thousands, both sheep 
and cattle, on their way to southern markets. 
And indescribably dreary and mean as the place 
seemed, in reality, so far as our business went, 
it was of importance, as being not only the 
centre of a vast pastoral district, but including 
within its boundaries a new and promising 
goldfield. The bank itself, like many of the 
others, was a ‘frame structure’—that is, one 
formed of boards brought up by teams from the 
railway terminus, and each piece marked ready 
to put into position ; the roof was of galvanised 
iron ; and there were, in addition to the business 
apartment—furnished with a broad counter, a 
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few desks, and a second-hand safe—a couple 
of small bedrooms. Both my accountant and 
myself slept in the house, but had our meals at 
the hotel across the road—a nondescript build- 
ing of iron, weather-boards, round saplings, and 
calico. There were other three ‘hotels,’ vary- 
ing little in style of architecture, but all giving 
the pas for fashion to the ‘Imperial ;’ in which 
the bank manager took his meals in the ‘par- 
lour,’ mostly in solitary state, except for the 
company of a million flies, unless a ‘boss 
drover,’ the ubiquitous ‘commercial,’ or a stray 
squatter or two should happen to drop in. 

Rolleston, my assistant, was a nice lad of 
about nineteen, drafted out of the head office 
to gain experience. A native, and an uncom- 
monly good-looking one—blessed, too, with a 
huge fund of animal spirits that enabled him to 
cheerfully swallow flies, and treat fleas, ants, mos- 
quitoes, dust, heat, and the general abomination 
of the place in a Micawber-like spirit that made 
me envious—he speedily explored the resources 
of the surrounding country as regarded social 
pleasures. 

‘Mostly bachelor stations,’ he declared after 
a few Saturdays and Sundays of conscientious 
riding in every direction. ‘ Awfully slow shops, 
where they can talk nothing but stock, stock, 
stock ; live like hermits; up at daylight, to bed 
at dark ; no music, no singing, no nothing.’ 

‘No girls anywhere, Charlie?’ I asked. 

‘Only at Filett’s, he replied, the quick 
blood crimsoning in his fair cheeks. ‘My 
word, Esth—Miss Flett—is a beauty, if 
you like. Better come out and see her for 
yourself,’ he added, noticing my rather in- 
credulous smile. 

‘I’ve seen her brother,’ I answered, ‘and 
don’t think much of him at any rate. You 
know, of course, he is a customer of ours, and 
a precious bad one at that. From what I can 
make out, Mostyn advanced him more than his 
whole place and stock are worth; and now he 
wants more money still. He certainly won't 
get it from me until I can be sure of how 
matters really are at Koortani. I expect I shall 
have to visit the station presently, but not 
altogether to see Miss Flett. And, Charlie,’ I 
continued, ‘if I were you I wouldn't get so 
thick with them. It will be rather awkward— 
won’t it /—if the bank has presently to take pos- 
session. I have no objection to an occasional 
visit ; but I don’t care about this Saturday till 
Monday morning business you are going in for 
of late.’ 

Perhaps I spoke rather sharply, but I disliked 
William Flett intensely, even from the little 
I had seen of him at our first interview, in 
which he had, when refused an advance on a 
block of freehold already held by us at what 
I had ascertained was more than its value, 
asserted that ‘the bank was robbing him.’ 
Charlie made no reply, but I could see that 
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for the rest of the evening he was thoughtful— 
a rather unusual mood for him. 

To my surprise, the next morning Miss Flett 
herself turned up, and attempted to succeed 
where her brother had failed. It being a slack 
time, Charlie had gone over to Bundarubba, a 
township of much the same size and quality as 
our own. Thus I was quite alone when | saw 
a woman ride up to the door, and, springing 
lightly off a bay horse, tie him to the rail, gather 
her habit over her arm, and enter the bank. 
About twenty-two or twenty-three years of 
age; tall, with an almost perfect figure; dark 
oval face, out of which flashed a pair of great 
black eyes ; a large but well-formed mouth full 
of fine teeth, now showing in a pleasant smile 
as she met my, doubtless; inquiring gaze. 
Esther Flett was, as Rolleston had said, a 
beautiful girl, and quite unlike anything I had 
pictured to myself from my knowledge of her 
uncouth brother. 

‘I have come,’ she began at once in a clear, 
loud voice, ‘Mr Chesney, to apologise for 
William’s behaviour the other day. I’m afraid 
he must have been too long at the bar of the 
“‘Tmperial” yonder. Anyhow, he’s sorry now 
for what he said. And he made me promise 
to ride in and tell you as much. And, Mr 
Chesney,’ she continued, leaning both arms on 
the counter and smiling most bewitchingly, 
whilst making great play with those wonderful 
eyes of hers, ‘you really must let us have 
that five hundred pounds on the Wilga block. 
Surely you couldn’t refuse such old customers 
as we are ?’ 

Although only a few years older than herself, 
I was born a long way north of the Tweed, also 
was rather unimpressionable as regarded the 
sex—with one exception, And the latter fact 
it was, perhaps, that enabled me, having 
recovered my first surprise, to answer coolly 
enough, ‘Thank you for the apology, Miss 
Flett. I should have thought more of your 
brother, however, if he could have seen his 
way to bring it himself. As to the advance, I 
regret to say that the utmost I can promise is 
to lay your proposal before my directors.’ 

I suppose the tone I spoke in sounded final— 
I know | tried to make it so—for, as I finished, 
the full voluptuous lips tightened gradually, 
whilst in the middle of the broad, low brow 
appeared a deep vertical furrow, and the big 
eyes simply blazed with fury as her gauntleted 
hand pressed the silver hammer of her whip 
deep into the soft pine barrier between us. 

For perhaps a minute she stood staring in- 
tently at me. Then all at once the great threaten- 
ing frown relaxed and smoothed out, the fierce 
light in her velvety eyes smouldered down, the 
scarlet curve of her lips showed again, and, with 
a laugh, she said saucily, ‘Well, Mr Chesney, 
you’re a hard man. I suppose we’ll have to 
go over to Mr Mayhew at Bundarubba—the 
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opposition pawnbroking establishment, you know 
—and see what he’ll do for us. Poor Harry 
Mostyn wouldn’t have served me so meanly.’ 

‘And where is poor Harry Mostyn now, I 
wonder?’ I asked grimly, and perhaps pitilessly, 
as she lowered her veil and turned away. 

‘At rest, I hope and trust,’ she replied in 
a low voice, facing me and crossing herself 
devoutly. And -for just one moment I felt 
myself a brute. Then, mindful of the look, 
by turns cajoling, languishing, tempting, then 
almost tiger-like in its intense fierceness, that 
I had seen in those eyes of hers, I turned im- 
patiently to my ledgers as she sprang into her 
saddle and cantered away down the street in a 
cloud of dust. But I could not fix my atten- 
tion on the work, as ever between my gaze and 
the long columns of figures rose that beautiful 
face, one minute distorted by passion, the next 
shining in careless smiles. Truly an extra- 
ordinary creature to find in such a place! 

Just then an old hawker came in with a 
bundle of dirty cheques on half-a-dozen different 
banks that he wished to place to his credit. 

‘I met that Flett gal,’ he presently remarked, 
with bush freedom, as I carefully scanned his 
paper. ‘She was goin’ like thunder down the 
road yonder. ‘Speck,’ he continued, chuck- 
ling, ‘she’d been tryin’ to work the horacle off 
on you same’s she used to try it on afore with 
the others. You bet she’s a smart un is 
Esther! So was her dad. I knowed him 
thirty year ago—ole Flett—when he was 
earryin’ on the roads. Made a bit o’ money 
them days wi’ loadin’ at five pounds a ton. 
Then he took up Koortani, an’ got switched to 
Susie Penton as kep’ the “ Bushman’s Joy ” over 
at Pine Ridge. Ay, ay, I mind him well. 
Hard ole nut he was. But, from all I can hear, 
it’s close up a cooey with the station.’ 

‘Cheques are all right, Dickson,’ I said pre- 
sently, ‘except this one of William Flett’s. 
Account’s overdrawn here. However, it’s on 
the New Guinea branch at Bundarubba. There 
may be enough to meet it. Better take it to 
Mr Mayhew and see. I can’t touch it.’ 

‘Well, blow my Moses!’ exclaimed the old 
man, in huge disgust. ‘Now, I wonder who 
rung that thing in to me, knowin’ my eyes is 
gettin’ cronk? Well, well! it’s only thirty bob, 
so it won’t make nor break me. Catch me 
takin’ paper o’ Bill Flett’s if I’d knowed it. 
Not much! Why, even in his bes’ days you 
couldn’t trust ole Pablo, an’ his son’s a dashed 
sight slipperier !’ 

‘Pablo!’ I exclaimed. ‘Why, that’s a 
foreign name—Spanish or Portuguese 9’ 

‘Well,’ replied old Dickson grumpily as I 
handed him his deposit receipt, ‘wasn’t ole 
Flett a furriner? A Spanisher, or a Maltee, or 
a Carthelic, or somethin’ I forgits what now. 
An’ his proper name wasn’t Flett neither, but 
Valetto. Then in time they shortens it same 
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as it is now. Can’t ye see the furrin blood in 
the children? That there Bill’s mean enough 
to skin a flea for the sake o’ the taller. But the 
gal ain’t bad-’earted. There’s no traveller ever 
leaves the station wantin’ a bit o’ ration when 
Miss Esther’s about. Well, I mus’ be gittin’. 
Got to push on to Cubby to-night. So long, 
mister.’ 


CHAPTER IIL. 


ES,’ the sergeant said, ‘I expect 
it’s safe enough. The district’s a 
quiet one; and even if anybody 
knew, they wouldn’t be likely to 
meddle. Still, if I were you, I’d 

feel more comfortable if somebody was in charge 

—say Mr Rolleston, now? Of course Cat-eyed 

Jim’s right as rain. So are all the drivers on 

the line. And’—— 

‘I’ve got to obey orders, sergeant,’ I replied, 
‘exactly the same as yourself. Only my 
bosses are stricter, if anything, than yours. 
I confess I’d be easier in my mind if there 
was a man with the money. But the people 
below say expressly to book as ordinary mer- 
chandise through Cobb & Co.’s agent. So 
there you are! I'll just put the stuff in a 
couple of boxes—two thousand five hundred 
pounds in each—and send them away. As it 
came safely, so it may return.’ 

Some weeks after Esther Flett’s visit the 
sum of five thousand pounds had arrived from 
the capital in anticipation of a contingency that 
never came off. I am writing of the time of 
the 93 banking troubles. During these a run 
was fully expected by the parent bank and 
its country branches—fortunately very few in 
number compared with some of the others. 
Therefore, all precautions had been taken to 
provide against such an event. But although 
the public rushed other and larger banks, they 
never once troubled that of New Carpentaria. 
Now, so much specie being unnecessary, in 
addition to the rather large sum in hand for 
gold buying, I was about returning my share 
of the defence fund to headquarters. Hence 
my talk with Sergeant Devine on the veranda 
of the ‘Imperial.’ Besides myself, the sergeant, 
of course Rolleston, and, at the last minute, 
Cobb & Co.’s agent, I was perfectly certain that 
no one knew the gold was to be despatched. 
On the boxes were merely the letters ‘B.N.C’ 
in black paint; and in the way-bill was an 
item, ‘Bank of New Carpentaria, Brisbane ; 
two packages.’ 

As at ten o'clock one dark night the coach 
stopped opposite our shanty, and Rolleston and 
I carried the boxes out and stowed them away in 
the body of the vehicle under a mass of mail-bags 
and parcels, Cat-eyed Jim—so called from his 
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supposed ability to see in the dark—chuckled, 
and remarked from the box-seat that he’d 
‘take ’em for his year’s little cheque, strike him 
bandy if he wouldn’t ;’ whilst a Chinese, the 
only passenger inside, grunted and swore as 
the corner of one dropped on his toe. 

In another minute the whip cracked and the 
four fresh horses plunged away with the mass 
of steel springs, hickory, and leather that went 
to make up the Royal Mail, as if it were a 
feather-weight behind them. 

Of Miss Flett I had of late seen nothing, for 
she seldom came into the township. Her 
brother, however, had often been at the 
‘Imperial’—a tall, awkward, knock - kneed 
fellow, swarthy as a gipsy, and even in his 
cups dour and sullen. But with it all there 
was a look of his sister about him, especially in 
eyes and scowl. I never spoke to him, and on 
his part he seemed anxious, if anything, to avoid 
me. Nor was ever any reference made to that 
errand of his sister’s. Rolleston, I was sorry 
to notice, continued his visits to Koortani. 
But of course, beyond a certain limit, my 
authority carried no weight with him. In his 
own time he was able to do as he pleased. 
And I was grieved to perceive that every minute 
he could spare was passed at the station which, 
only a couple of miles from the township, was 
so easy of access, well supplied as he was with 
horseflesh by the Fletts. Of late Charlie had 
changed from the light-hearted, cheerful lad of 
former days into a morose, gloomy-tempered 
one, whose rare laughter sounded forced and 
unreal. He grew thin, too, and all the bright 
colour forsook his cheeks; he lost his appe- 
tite, and, as I could plainly hear, moaned 
and babbled in his sleep. 

‘The first calf-love,’ said Devine, one of the 
few men with whom I enjoyed a chat. ‘ Takes 
‘em all so. It’s like prickly heat—throw cold 
water on it and it’ll itch the more. Best way 
to let it run its course. The young woman up 
there ’s only playing with him. It’s her nature 
to. Last time she had the manager. No go 
this shot—eh? So took second best.’ And the 
sergeant laughed and darted a quizzical glance 
at me as we sat smoking in his quarters, 

The third morning after the departure of the 
mail I was awakened by some one pounding 
heavily on the door of the bank. Rising and 
unlocking it, I saw the sergeant, his eyes 
sparkling with excitement as he exclaimed, ‘ Mr 
Chesney, the coach has been bailed up and all 
the money stolen !’ 

For a minute I thought he was joking. But 
a second look at his earnest face undeceived me. 
Hurriedly dressing, I followed Devine over to 
the ‘Imperial,’ where at a table sat Cat-eyed 
Jim, very pale and worn, eating ravenously ; 
whilst about the room and doors, early as it 
was, clustered Mooroobin—man, woman, and 
child—black, white, and yellow. 


‘Now,’ said the sergeant as at last Jim, with 
a sigh of repletion, leant back in his chair, 
‘let’s hear all about it.’ 

‘Well,’ said Jim, leisurely shredding tobacco 
into his palm as he spoke, ‘you know since 
the company shifted the stage it’s a good 
thirty mile from ’ere to Deep Crick. How- 
somever, I gits to the Crick about ’arf-past 
three. It were a fine night enough; an’ I 
whips my ’orses up the steep bank outer the 
dry gully, when, jest as I gits to the top an’ 
stands for a spell on the cleared line, a ’orseman 
comes outer the scrub to the right ’and an’ 
shouts, “ Bail up, or I’ll blow a “ole through 
ye!” 

*« Oh,” sez I, larfin’, an’ thinkin’ it was one 
o’ the blokes from the stage lookin’ fer ’orses, 
“shut yer silly mouth; do, an’ don’t go actin’ 
the goat at this time o’ night.” Well, I ’adn’t 
‘ardly spoke when bang goes a pistol, an’ ping 
goes a bullet jest parst my ear’ole. Well, a 
joke’s a joke ; but yer knows, sargint, as there ’s 
a meejum.’ 

Pausing at this, the cat-eyed one commenced 
to deliberately fill an old briar pipe whose 
bowl bore signs, in charred and ragged edges, 
of many a windy night. I was writhing with 
impatience, 

But the sergeant, touching me on the shoulder, 
said, ‘Give the beggar rope or he’ll turn dog 
on us and sulk like a Jew lizard. I know him. 
He’s had a pretty tough length to split, too, 
these last twenty-four hours. Patience !’ 

Amongst the crowd at the door I could see 
Rolleston’s white face peering with eager, 
haggard eyes. Over all their heads the flaming 
sun rested on the top of a clump of silvery 
brigalows somewhat higher than their fellows, 
and shot hot beams across on the iron roofs; 
the hum of early legions of flies filled the room, 
foul with overnight fumes of rum and tobacco; 
on the veranda squatted a dozen black fellows 
with their gins, stolid and speechless except for 
an occasional grunt of ‘Gib it bacca?’ ‘Gib 
it chillin’?’ It was only 5 a.m, but I knew 
that the mercury was rapidly climbing up the 
nineties, for already the crowd was sweating 
freely, and glasses were beginning to chink and 
clatter in the adjoining bar. But at last Jim 
got his pipe in going order, and resumed ; 

‘Well, as I sez, there’s a meejum. An’ two 
quid a week don’t run to bullet-’oles. So when 
1 sees another ’orseman ride outer the scrub 
an’ collar the leaders, I chucks it, an’ ups with 
my ’ands, Inside I hears John Chinaman 
screechin’ like a bloomin’ ’possum as the fust 
feller hauls ’im out an’ ties ’im up like a killin’ 
wether. Meantimes, t’other feller’s got the 
‘arness off o’ them ’orses quick an’ lively, an 
turned ’em loose inter the scrub, 

*“Come down outer that, driver!” is the 
nex’ performance. Down I comes, It’s dark 
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see they’ve got thick black veils on, an’ that 
one o’ their ’orses ’as four big white stockin’s. 
John’s a-grumblin’ an’ cursin’ like billy-ho, an’ 
one o’ the chaps fetches ‘im a wipe over the 
nut that quietens ’im. Then they ties my ’ands 
—soaked green ’ide strips, all nice an’ ready— 
marches me away inter the scrub, an’ lashes me 
up ’ard an’ fast to a saplin’. 

‘“Tf it’s the mails yer after,” I sez, “take 
what yer want, but don’t destroy nothin’. 
That ’ll make it all the easier fer ye bimebye 
when ye gits yer fifteen stretch fer rob’ry 
hunder harms.” 

‘“Shut up, ye cat-eyed cow!” sez one 
perlitely, “or Cobb & Co.’ll ’ave a drivin’ 
wacancy.” 

‘So I shuts up. Then they marches John off 
inter the scrub on tother side o’ the road, 
drags the coach outer sight, an’ presen’ly I 
‘ears ’em go tramplin’ off down the bed o’ the 
crick. 

‘Well,’ continued Jim after tossing off a 
tumbler of rum and water, ‘arter a bit I starts 
cooeein’ like anythin’, an’ John he answers 
from t’other side. An’ I thinks, “Surely some- 
body mus’ come along presen’ly an’ ’ear the 
shivoo the pair of us is makin’.” But you 
knows traffic is scarce this time o’ the year, an’ 
I got that ’oarse I ’ad to give in at last. Like- 
wise the greenhide ties begins to dry and shrink 
an’ cut like blazes. All that night an’ nex’ 
day till sundown we was there till Bill an’ 
Joe from the changin’-stage, gettin’ scared at 
no mail a-comin’, started out to look fer ’er, an’ 
picks up ’er tracks ; an’, a bit arter, ’ears John 
a-singin’, off his ’ead. Presen’ly they ’ears me 
likewise a-ravin’, bein’ pretty bad with the ‘eat 
an’ the cuttin’ o’ them ‘ide strips. ’Owever, 
arter a drink o’ water an’ a mouthful o’ johnny- 
cake, I soon bucks up to the mark, an’ leavin’ 
John to go on to the change-hut, I gits Dill’s 
‘orse ’an comes along ’ere like thunder. The 
mails ain’t touched, ne’er a bag of ’em. All 
that was took is Mr Chesney’s two boxes. 
nuff, too, I ’speck !’ 

‘Evidently they knew you, Jim,’ remarked 
the sergeant, motioning for silence as a babble 
of comments and guesses broke out amongst the 
crowd when those inside retired and related 
what they had heard. ‘Are you sure you didn’t 
recognise either of the fellows—their voices, 
now (’ 

‘Couldn’t swear to neither of ’em,’ replied 
the driver. ‘An’ as fer their voices, why, 
they didn’t talk much, an’ then they mumbled 
and muttered like as they ’ad the toothache 
awful bad.’ 

Half-an-hour after listening to Jim’s story, 


the sergeant, myself, and Boney the black 
tracker were cantering along towards Deep 


Creek. 
‘What’s the weight of five thousand sove- 
reigns, Mr Chesney?’ asked the sergeant as we 
1899, ] 


sped through the bush, following Boney, in 
short cuts that took miles and miles off the 
distance. 

‘About as much as one man could carry, and 
give him all he knew how,’ I replied. 

‘Umph!’ said the sergeant, relapsing into 
silence, and evidently thinking hard. 

Landscape there is none in far-western 
Queensland—only a monotony in greens, differ- 
ing in shade from the silvery-sage of the 
brigalow to the deep, dull hue of yarran and 
mulga, with an occasional brighter glimpse of 
drooping wilga or lightwood. At times across 
the track taken by Boney on his old flea-bitten 
grey, a mob of kangaroos would go thud- 
thudding, or a flock of emus waddle swiftly 
with outstretched necks and quivering bodies ; 
whilst now and again a score of white tags 
would flash out of sight as we disturbed a 
colony of rabbits feeding on some sandhill. 
At times we travelled over miles of lignum 
swamps, rough and honeycombed with holes 
out of which grew thick clumps of wiry poly- 
gonum, whose tender tops, when green, stock 
are fond of ; then for miles again our course lay 
through scrub. Umbrella-mulga and the evil- 
smelling gidyea, with its yellow blossoms ; 
feathery brigalow ; an occasional leopard-tree ; 
emu, cotton, and budda bushes with leaves 
of deep green, shining as if newly lacquered ; 
willow-like «wilgas and spiny needle-woods, 
together with dozens of minutely - flowered 
shrubs, mostly bearing blossoms of a white and 
lilac colour, that no botanist has yet named. 
Squatter pigeons whirred like rockets from the 
seeding brigalows ; thousands of pink-breasted 
galahs rose from the nardoo patches to the 
sound of our horses’ hoofs thumping on the 
sandy soil. And always above us the hot sun 
and blue sky ; ever to right and left, ahead and 
behind, the monotony of greens, 

‘You’re certain, Mr Chesney,’ asked the 
sergeant, breaking silence after his long spell 
of thinking, ‘that nobody except us three— 
yourself, I, and Mr Rolleston—knew that the 
gold was to leave at any particular time—say 
a day or so before it was actually put in the 
coach ?’ 

‘ Positively certain,’ I replied. 

‘Umph!’ muttered the sergeant once more. 

All at once with a quick wheel Boney bore 
to the left through a clump of hop-bush, and, 
before we knew it, we cantered out into the 
main road. Then, descending and ascending the 
banks of a dry creek, in another minute or so 
we were at the scene of the ‘sticking up,’ with 
the black fellow off his horse and nosing about 
like a hound at fault. At fault, decidedly ; for 
though he could show us where the bushrangers 
had waited on their horses till they heard the 
mail coming, he could do no more. There were 
tracks in every direction around where the 
released coach-horses had fed on the scanty 
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tussocks and then wandered down the creek-bed, 
probably looking for water after their heavy 
stage. 

‘Baal mine tink it find that pfeller,’ said 
Boney after circling about for an hour or so. 
‘Too much yarraman tinna [horses’ feet] 
alonga this country.’ 

Certainly Boney was not the black tracker of 
fiction, able to run a lizard’s trail over a mile 
of rocks at a full canter! At the changing- 
place—merely a rough log hut, rougher stable, 
and a small paddock—whither we presently 
rode, we found only the Chinese and Bill, one 
of the grooms, whose mate, Joe, had gone on 
with the coach. 

The former was quite recovered, and showed 
us with pride and exultation a ten-pound note, 
half-chewed, which at the first alarm he had 
stuffed into his mouth. But to all Devine’s 
inquiries as to his having recognised the men 
it was simply, ‘ No savee.’ 

And yet it was from ‘John’ that the sergeant 
obtained the clue that led to the final discovery 
and its accompanying tragedy. As, after a 
rough meal, we were about to depart, I saw 
him beckon the sergeant, and, with a grin on 
his lemon-coloured visage, whisper something in 
his ear, to which Devine only answered severely, 
‘Rot, John! You’ve been dreaming. D’ye 
take me for a new chum?’ At which John 
only grinned the more, and blandly remarked, 
‘All li! You no b’lieve me. You tink Ah 
Kee fool—eh ?’ 

And I noticed that the sergeant bothered 
about no more tracking, but whistled and talked 
and chatted in a way that bothered me not a 
little, full of concern as I was, and anxious to 
be doing something towards finding the lost 
money. Half-way to Mooroobin, Devine and 
the tracker struck off across country towards a 
mining township lately sprung up some forty 
miles distant, leaving me to jog home alone and 
in a very bad temper. 

Of course I was not to blame, for I had 
executed my instructions to the letter. And 
amongst bank servants, as with seamen, it is 
a pretty safe maxim to ‘obey orders if you 
break owners.’ Still, I knew—none better— 
that, although my superiors said never a word, 
the business was very far from conducive to 
promotion, and the consequent possession of 
the only girl in the world. 

Since the days of the ‘Kelly Gang’ it was 
the most important haul of the kind—indeed, 
almost the only one—and therefore made some 
noise in the colony. The Bank of New 
Carpentaria offered one hundred pounds reward ; 
the Government followed suit with a similar 
amount. But the robbers had disappeared 
utterly. Nor in the whole district could any 
horse be found carrying four white stockings. 
Aud if Devine suspected anything, he kept his 
own counsel very closely. 
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CHAPTER 


ATTERS presently became more com- 
plicated. Mayhew, the manager 
of the New Guinea branch at 
Bundarubba, rode across one Satur- 
day to condole with me on my 
At least that was his ostensible 


ill-fortune. 
mission ; but in reality he was only too pleased 
to get a chance of crowing over one of the 
opposition men, and one, too, who had diverted 
a lot of business from his bank to the Bank 


of New Carpentaria. However, I received him 
hospitably, and listened with the best patience 
I could whilst he laid down the law as to the 
safe conveyance of specie, and remarked that 
in the course of a similar New Guinea transac- 
tion such a loss would have been impossible, 
all its officers being allowed a free hand in 
taking any precaution they might think fit. 

‘Why,’ said he, ‘I’ve got three thousand 
pounds in gold now at home that I am going 
to send down next week. But, you bet! 
M‘Grath and a loaded “colt” rides with it in 
the coach. Indeed, I don’t know that, now, 
after your affair, Chesney, I won’t apply for an 
escort.’ 

When, however, poor Mayhew reached Bun- 
darubba next day he found his accountant, 
M‘Grath, strapped to his bed, blindfolded and 
nearly dead from suffocation by gagging with 
a towel. Also, the safe had been opened and 
looted bare of every coin it contained. 

Late on Saturday night, it appeared, Mr 
M‘Grath, while reading in bed, heard a horse 
stamping outside on the veranda, as at times 
stray ones would do, seeking refuge from mos- 
quitoes. As he opened the door to drive the 
intruder away, two masked men had rushed in, 
and in five minutes had him fixed up very 
snugly. The building stood well back from the 
street, and was nearly hidden by trees, so there 
was no fear of the robbers being disturbed by 
the occupants of any of the straggling resi- 
dences around, 

As to the men, M‘Grath could give positively 
no information whatever, The whole affair was 
so sudden that, as he expressed it, ‘Be jakers ! 
it was all over in a flash—so it was, An’ me 
lyin’ trussed up nate loike a turkey at Christmas- 
toime.’ 

Then for a while the district fairly swarmed 
with police and trackers, who scoured the scrub 
for miles around, But they found nothing 
except the visionary ‘clues to the perpetrators 
of the daring outrage’ that the metropolitan 
papers credited them with. 

About this time I received a second visit 
from Esther Klett. Of late we had been buying 


a fair quantity of gold ; and even as she entered 
the bank young Rolleston was busy weighing a 
Christmas Number. 
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parcel that had just come in. He looked up as 
she walked over to the counter, and I caught 
the swift, alluring, passionate glance she shot 
at him out of her splendid eyes, and noticed 
how the lad’s colour came and went, and heard 
the delicate scales chink in his trembling hands. 
But the woman was a born actress, and the 
next minute she was speaking to me in the 
quiet, subdued voice of a client aware of being 
deeply on the wrong side of the ledger. 

‘My brother is unwell, Mr Chesney,’ she 
said, with a deprecating little smile and down- 
cast eyes, ‘and as we are thinking of putting 
Koortani in the market and leaving the district, 
he asked me to call and ascertain the total 
amount of our liabilities with your bank. Of 
course,’ she added hurriedly, ‘we should be 
quite unable to redeem the whole of the 
original mortgage. Still, the sale ought to 
enable us to pay the greater part of it, to- 
gether with the interest up to date.’ 

Now, I was very angry at the manner in 
which she had snared, and, as I was only too 
certain, was playing with Charlie, solely, I 
thought, for her own amusement, and nothing 
more serious. ‘Thus there was perhaps a spice 
of exultation in my voice as I replied, ‘I am 
afraid, Miss Flett, that, with respect to Koortani, 
the time for entertaining terms from its owners 
has long gone by. Indeed, I have quite lately 
received advices from headquarters intimating 
the directors’ intention of presently taking over 
the station and installing a manager of their own.’ 

I had expected, and perhaps rather wished, 
to provoke an outburst with this bit of informa- 
tion. But, to my surprise, she only laughed 
carelessly, and looking me full in the face, re- 
plied quietly, ‘Dear me! How kind of them! 
Well, then, I suppose the sooner we start for 
Western Australia the better, if you are going to 
put a bailiff in. Nor need we trouble about 
liabilities now. Many thanks, Mr Chesney. I 
was sorry to hear of your misfortune. I hope 
you haven’t debited that to the Koortani ac- 
count! Good-morning to you.u—Aw revoir, Mr 
Rolleston,’ she continued, crossing over and shak- 
ing hands with Charlie, ‘Will would like to 
see you at the station to-morrow, and will send 
a horse ine You know we may not have many 
more chances of meeting if the bailiff is so soon 
to arrive.’ And, giving me a parting nod of 
indifference, she glided out, followed by Charlie, 
who put her on her horse and stood talking for 
a few minutes. 

‘Was that a fact about the bank . taking over 
the station ?’ he asked as he returned. 

‘Of course it was,’ I replied gruffly, ‘Do 
you think I would be likely to joke on such 
matters?” 

‘I’m sick and tired of this business,’ he 
replied irrelovantly. ‘I’m going to sling it. 
1’ll send in my resignation next week.’ 

‘Yos, do,’ I said angrily, ‘and follow the 
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family to Western Australia. Don’t be so silly, 
Charlie,’ I continued in a softer voice, for the 
sight of the boy’s face drawn with grief dis- 
tressed me more than I cared to show. ‘Are 
you going to ruin yourself utterly for the sake 
of a woman like that?’ 

‘I won’t hear a word against her, Mr Chesney !’ 
he exclaimed, stiffening defiantly. ‘She’s an 
angel, and I’d follow her all over the world. 
What I’ve done has been for her sake, and of 
my own free will.’ 

‘Well, I don’t see that you ’ve done very much 
except make a fool of yourself,’ I replied dryly. 
‘ Better go back to your work.’ 

The next evening Devine strolled in. 

‘I suppose,’ he remarked after some talk, ‘ that 
you’ll be sending gold away soon. I’ve noticed 
you ve been buying pretty freely of late. And 
if so, I wish you’d do me a favour.’ 

‘Yes,’ I replied, ‘I have a parcel ready now, 
as far as that goes, And this time I’ll see that 
it gets to the railway in safety, anyhow. But 
what’s the favour?’ 

‘Well,’ replied the sergeant, ‘I wish you not 
to let a soul know about the matter except myself 
and—oh yes, of course, Mr Rolleston. Fact is,’ 
continued Devine, ‘1’ve got an idea, and per- 
haps if you'll help me to work it out, between 
us we may chance to recover that five thousand 
pounds. You’d not object to that, would you?’ 

‘Indeed I wouldn’t,’ I replied. ‘But this 
idea, now ?’ 

‘Well,’ he went on, slowly puffing at his cigar, 
‘I’d rather not tell you the whole theory I’m 
building on, if you don’t mind. It’s a sort of 
trap, in fact. Probably it may fail. Still, you 
can help me to bait it. The coach comes through 
on Saturday night, under the altered table. Well, 
we can put the gold on board, and you’d better 
come yourself. Oh yes, and Mr Rolleston also. 
There might be some fun. Steele, my trooper, 
is back from Trycutta, and we'll leave him in 
charge of the bank. So that’ll be safe enough. 
l’ve been waiting patiently for this chance, 
and meanwhile allowing others to try their luck. 
I don’t promise, mind, to restore the lost money, 
but if you'll follow my lead I think there ‘ll be 
a bit of a show,’ 

‘Very well,’ I replied after a few minutes’ 
thought. ‘It’s a responsibility on my part— 
leaving the bank, I mean. But 1’ll chance it. 
It can’t hurt me more than the first mull. But 
why bring Rolleston ?’ 

‘Well, you see,’ said Devine in a preoccupied 
sort of way, slowly, and as if searching for a 
reason, ‘he’s young, and the experience may be 
of use to him in the future.’ 

‘Oh, very well,” I made answer; ‘please 
yourself.” All the same, I couldn't just then 
see the force of his reasoning as regarded 
Charlie. And Devine pressed the point, too 
‘The youngster,’ said he as he turned to leave, 
‘may not be willing to come. But, remember, I 
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depend on you to see that he does. You need 
not say that I shall be with you; indeed, I don’t 
mean to show up till the coach reaches the 
bridge. Bring your pistol. Of course I'll see 
that there are no other passengers. However, 
don’t forget it’s only an experiment.’ 

Next day, as Charlie and I packed the gold— 
nearly five hundred ounces—I mentioned that 
I had decided not only to go myself, but to 
take him also; and, far from showing any 
unwillingness, I thought from his manner that 
he rather enjoyed the idea of the trip. In the 
evening he asked and obtained permission to 
ride out to Koortani, as he would be unable to 
go there on the following Saturday. 

‘I hope we shan’t be stopped this time, 
anyhow,’ he remarked as we drove the last nails 
and painted the ‘B.N.C.’ on the cover of the 
box. ‘I expect I had better bring my six- 
shooter, though, in case of an accident.’ 

The driver of the mails this night was a 
stranger, Cat-eye being on a fine and long- 
sustained spree at Bundarubba and _ various 
bush ‘ pubs.’, where callers ‘shouted’ willingly 
and often for the hero of the ‘sticking-up at 
Deep Creek.’ 

At the approach to the long, white, wooden 
bridge that crosses the Mooroo, and that no- 
body ever uses except in those infrequent 
years when, fed by flood-waters from the wide 
flats, the dry gully assumes for a brief while the 
size and rolling volume of a great river, the mail 
drew up, and, with a word to the driver, Devine 
sprang to the box-seat, whilst the coach, turning 
off, lumbered down the steep bank and up the 
other side. Almost any bush whip prefers earth 
under his horses’ feet to planking. 

‘Another passenger,’ remarked Rolleston, 
peering out into the darkness, dimly lit by a 
second-quarter moon. 

‘Good-night !’ called the sergeant from under 
the leathern hood. ‘1’m going a bit of the way 
with you—just for company.’ 

‘Police protection,’ laughed Charlie back again. 
‘No need this time. Ill bet you a new hat on 
it!’ 

‘Are you certain ?’ asked the sergeant sharply, 
turning to where the pair of us sprawled amongst 
a litter of mail-bags, boxes, and parcels, 

‘How could I be?’ replied Rolleston, with, J 
thought, a defiant note in his voice. ‘ And, any- 
how, it’s nice to have you, you know, sergeant.’ 

*Umph !’ grunted Devine discontentedly, and 
said no more. The coach lamps shed a splash 
of yellow on either side, falling now on some 
wheel-grazing tree-trunk, now on a bare patch ; 
then for miles together thrusting vainly into 
solid masses of black serub that seemed to stand 
up in the night like built walls. The leather 
curtains were looped up all around, for the air 
was full of heat, as, in spite of the nest of springs 
underneath us, we banged and jolted and bumped 
over ruts and ridgy swamps hard as road metal 


with twelve months of drought. At times we 
plunged into soft sand, and then the noise of our 
progress deadened ; you could hear how’still and 
calm the night was, broken only by the driver’s 
hiss and cluck of encouragement, or the sharp 
crack of his whip and the admonition to ‘Git 
up, Jerry! Whitefoot, up! Star! Plover! 
Git hup /’ 

Bump, bump, swing, swing, jerk ; sixteen iron- 
shod hoofs beating out a rough tune to an ac- 
companiment of wild lurches and swayings, and 
slipping of stiff limbs braced against slippery 
cushions. Then suddenly I awoke from a rest- 
less, comfortless doze to the sound of the grating, 
hissing brakes as the coach took an almost per- 
pendicular position, and the horses, backed into 
their breechings, slowed down to a walk. 

‘Deep Creek at last, thank goodness!’ I 
muttered.—‘ We ’ll have a snack and a stretch 
presently, Charlie.’ 

‘I’m ready for both,’ he replied sleepily, 
gathering himself up from the bottom of the 
coach, 

Looking out, I saw that the little moon must 
have long set; but the stars gave a faint light. 
Panting and straining, the horses were breasting 
the thirty-foot bank at the top of which, according 
to custom, was their five minutes’ resting-place. 

*S-s-s-s! Plover! Star! Tehk! tchk! Jerry! 
Together now, my beauties!’ and with one 
mighty drag the coach stood on level ground 
again. 

‘Come along, sergeant,’ I called to his back 
on the box-seat. ‘I think it’s a fair thing for 
a taste of “John Walker.”’ 

Following on my words like an echo came a 
sharp, stern order from ahead of ‘ Bail up, there ! 
Up with your hands! Quick!’ 

Then, on top of the driver’s oath of dismay and 
astonishment as he raised his whip, I saw a 
streak of flame spurt out of the scrub and heard 
the report of a shot, followed instantly by two 
more from the box that made the startled horses 
plunge and rear all of a heap in their traces, 
Then Charlie, with a cry that came to my ears 
like a death-wail from the intense misery of it, 
leapt clean over the half-door. Across this I 
also scrambled the next minute to find him 
supporting a body in his arms, covering its face 
with kisses, and moaning, ‘Oh Hetty! Hetty! 
And you promised you wouldn’t—you promised 
you wouldn't!’ 

Close by stood the sergeant silently surveying 
the scene, his smoking revolver in one hand and 
his left arm hanging down in a curiously limp 
fashion. 

‘Will you please bring me one of the lamps, 
Mr Chesney 4’ he said, striving, as I could hear, 
to speak calmly. ‘My arm is broken, and | 
wish to see who did it,’ 

‘Oh Charlie!’ exclaimed a voice that made 


me jump again as the light fell full on a beauti- 
ful pain-racked face and great staring black eyes, 
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‘Oh Charlie, I’m dying! It serves me right, too! 

sut you—poor lad! No, never mind; it’s no 
use,’ as with frantic fingers he strove to unbutton 
the vest at a spot that showed already a big 
purple stain. ‘Poor lad! poor lad!’ she re- 
peated as, putting up a hand, she gently stroked 
his cheek ; ‘I’ve ruined you, Charlie dear, and 
broken my promise-—and I die.’ 

Her broad felt hat with a fringe of crape 
attached had fallen off, and a great mass of hair 
flowed in black waves over the lad’s knees as 
he knelt supporting her head and shoulders, a 
world of agony in his smooth young face fin‘ling 
expression only in little inarticulate moans and 
choking noises—a spectacle that stirred my soul 
to tears as I turned aside. 

Presently the sergeant spoke for the first 
time. 

‘Ask her where the money is, Mr Rolleston,’ 
he said in low, cold tones, ‘ before it’s too late.’ 

3ut Charlie never heeded. Esther, however, 
heard him, and, opening her eyes, made an effort 
to raise herself, saying as she glanced around, 
and with a faint return of her old manner, ‘ Why, 
it’s Sergeant Devine! And the obliging Mr 
Chesney too! I never thought, sergeant, you 
could shoot so straight. Have you done for my 
brother also?’ 

‘I think he got my second bullet,’ replied 
Devine calmly. ‘ But he’s not in sight just now. 
I’m sorry I shot you, Miss Flett. Still, you 
know, men and women dressed alike are much 
the same in the dark. If you are badly hurt— 
which I hope isn’t the case—wouldn’t it be as 
well to tell Mr Chesney where the money you 
stole last month is planted ?’ 

For answer she looked up into the sergeant’s 
hard set face with a mocking little smile on her 
own, from which, every now and then, Charlie 
so tenderly wiped the death-sweat. Then, as 
she half-turned and saw me kneeling, gazing at 
her with God knows what emotions of sorrow 
and pity and regret at work within me, and 
showing in my eyes, her hand feebly sought 
mine ; and, obedient to a look, I knelt still lower 
and put my ear to her mouth, just catching a 
faint whisper of ‘Under the big stone in the 
Koortani dining-room fireplace. Good-bye! Be 
good to poor Charlie.’ 

Then a convulsive tremor shook her frame, 
her head sank back again in the lad’s arms, and 
a wild and wayward soul fluttered forth into 
the warm, close night. 

*She’s gone, Charlie, poor old chap !’ I said as 
I spread a handkerchief over the calm white 
features and took the weight of the body out of 
his arms. 

‘Gone!’ he replied vacantly as, without re 
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sistance, he gave way to me and rose to his feet. 
‘Gone!’ he repeated. ‘Then [’ll follow her.’ 

As he spoke he snatched the sergeant’s 
revolver from his hand, clapped it to his head, 
and the next minute fell dead across the corpse 
of Esther Flett. 

As the sergeant and I stood there, stunned 
at this fresh tragedy, the driver, who had sat all 
the time like a statue, uttering a cry of horror, 
brought the whip down on his horses and 
galloped away from us, never halting till he 
covered the five miles to the changing-stage, 
where he told such a tale as sent the two grooms 
racing thence along the road to look for us. 
And, that nothing should be wanting to com- 
plete the sad business, on the next morning the 
trackers found William Flett lying wounded to 
death a mile or two down the creek-bed, his 
horse feeding near him, and another one caught 
in a bush by his bridle not far away. This last 
was Esther’s favourite, Nero; and around his 
legs were sewn four stockings of white stuff so 
neatly and closely as at night to simulate well 
enough such natural markings. 

Under the great hearthstone at Koortani we 
found not only the money belonging to my own 
bank, but also that of the New Guinea people— 
every sovereign of it. 
that time, however, the B.N.C. has 
never had a branch at Mooroobin. Not a man 
in the service but would 
minute’s notice than attempt to take charge of 
one. 

I went there once after IL was married; and 
before I left I visited the three graves that stand 
side by side in the open at the back of the 
township, fenced from straying goats and shel 
tered from the scorching heat by a clump of 
drooping wilyts that Devine, with much care 
and trouble, planted and fostered. 

He is an inspector now, and long ago trans- 
ferred to the capital; and frequently when I 
meet him we have a chat over old times. But 
of that midnight tragedy at Deep Creek we never 
Once only L asked him a question. 
*You remember the Chinaman?’ he replied. 
‘Yes? Well, when he whispered to me that: 
it the thirty-tive-mile stage he said, “ One feller 
no man. Me feel the 
ling on tingah while she tie lope.” The rest, of 
course, was simple guess-work. God knows L 
was sorry enough that it turned out so badly ! 
L’d ha’ cheerfully gone without a braided 
if some other body had done the 

well, you know,’ he concluded after 
pause, ‘perhaps it was better so for the three 
of them.’ 

And perhaps it was, 
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THE BEAUTY-MARK OF NURSE JONES. 


By RICCARDO STEPHENS, 


CHAPTER I. 


HE giggles,’ Muir told me ‘A 
woman who giggles is a fool. I 
hate fools.’ 

‘Poor thing!’ I said, referring 
not to Muir, but to the object 
of his hatred; and, reaching up 
from the sofa on which I was having 
an after-dinner cigarette, I pulled down 
a +P of dictionaries. The first book, being 
a medical vocabulary, gave me no help. The 
second explained that to giggle is to laugh 
with short catches of the breath, or to titter. 
I then looked up ‘titter,’ and found, of course, 
that I was referred to ‘giggle ;’ but I was also 
told that to titter was to ‘laugh restrainedly,’ 
which rather surprised me, for I thought that 
tittering was supposed to show lack of restraint. 

I like precision, especially in accusation or 
argument, and I read these definitions to Muir, 
though with some difficulty on account of his 
impatient snorting. 

‘I might look up “fool” too,’ I told him 
patiently ; ‘but I think I know pretty well 
what you mean.’ 

‘If you don’t,’ he said, ‘I needn’t go far to 
find another illustration.’ 

‘You underestimate your abilities,’ I replied ; 
‘TI wouldn’t call you a fool,’ and then hurried on 
in somewhat louder tones, so that I really can’t 
say what his answer was. 

‘If you accept “‘titter” as the equivalent of 
“vigole,”’ I declared, ‘and take it as meaning 
“to laugh restrainedly,” I am prepared to dispute 
the matter with you. When Tommy Dodd 
lashed out and kicked that basin of corrosive 
over your legs this morning, Nurse Jones didn’t 
laugh “ restrainedly ” at all. She shrieked 
hysterically.’ 

‘Pretty discipline, when that sort of thing 
is allowed from a probationer in a hospital ward,’ 
growled Muir. 

‘My dear boy,’ I retorted, ‘let me point out 
that you, by the merest accident of birth, as a 
virtuous democrat might say, are my junior here 
—some tio years my junior, in fact. But this 
morning you were so kind as to criticise my 
method of dressing young Tommy’s leg.’ 

‘I only said 1 thought I could give you a 
tip.’ 

‘Quite true; and I was quite ready to take 
it—wasn’t I? Only, unfortunately, Tommy 
isn’t used to your fingers, and spoilt the show. 
Nurse Jones evidently thought she saw some 
humour in Tommy,’ 


‘She’s a fool!’ Muir repeated with double 
emphasis. 

‘She ’s a very nice-looking one, anyway,’ I said 
contentedly. ‘I think she’s only a bit nervous.’ 

‘Nervous! She’s got the cheek of a golf- 
caddie ;’ and, it being his night off, Muir flung 
out of the room to get ready for a dance, only 
poking his head in again to say that, since his 
dancing-pumps looked. rather shabby, he had 
borrowed mine, and wished I wouldn’t wear 
them so tight. He’s an inch or so taller than 
I am, and big in proportion, so I rose blessing 
him. But he slammed the door in my face, and 
the pumps, tight or no, didn’t prevent him 
from clearing out of the place altogether before 
I could reach him. 

That night, when I went my rounds through 
the wards of our little hospital, I found that 
the probationer was once more disregarding dis- 
cipline. Tommy Dodd, from whose miserable 
little leg we expected to take a piece of dead 
bone in some few days, was fretful and feverish. 
Nurse Jones, who ought not to have been there, 
had switched on the light over his cot, and was 
swiftly drawing pigs for his comfort. Because 
she and the child together made a picture that 
was pleasant to look upon, J, wrongly, loitered 
in the shadow of the doorway and looked at 
them. 

‘There!’ said Nurse Jones, giving a dig at 
the paper with her pencil. ‘That ’s the great- 
grandfather of all pigs; and he’s Irish, and 
there’s his eye, Tommy. Now, that’s thirteen 
pigs to the dozen that I promised you, so you ’re 
going to sleep like a good boy.’ 

‘More!’ said Tommy at once. 

‘Not a pig more,’ Nurse Jones told him. 

‘What ’s ’is name?’ asked Tommy, obviously 
to gain time. ‘You’ve givenall the rest names.’ 

‘Oh, we ’ll call him what you like,’ arranging 
the tumbled clothes over him. 

‘No; you choose.’ 

‘Oh, well, he’s Irish, you know,’ said Nurse 
Jones, considering gravely, ‘so we’ll call him 
Patrick, or Dennis, or Terence ’—— 

‘Terence!’ The imp caught at that. ‘That’s 
my doctor’s name,’ he reminded her—‘ Terence 
Connell.’ 

‘Very. well, then,’ Nurse Jones agreed care- 
lessly, ‘Terence Connell it is; and a nice, fat, 
good-tempered Paddy of a pig he looks, too.’ 

At that moment a gurgling from the woman 
in the opposite bed made artist and critic look 
up together. 
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‘There’s my doctor!’ announced Tommy 
Dodd gravely, and held out the pigs for my 
inspection without the least shadow of guilt. 
But Nurse Jones, after a second of petrified 
dismay, fled down the ward. Whether or no 
the faint echo of a giggle came from among the 
shadows at the far end I cannot say. I only 
know that I could not make up my mind to 
assert my authority and call her back. 

I myself switched off the light over Tommy 
Dodd’s bed, after, at his urgent and loud request, 
signing my full name under the last pig. He 
then curled up happily with the thirteen porkers 
clutched in his fist under the pillow, while the 
woman in the next bed came perilously near 
suicide by cramming bedclothes to an extra- 
ordinary extent into her wide mouth, that I 
might not hear the laughter which set her bed 
creaking. 

I saw the probationer no more that evening. 
The night-nurse presently hurried in, and ex- 
plained that Nurse Jones’s duties not being 
yet defined, she was doing odd jobs, and had 
been left alone in the ward for a few minutes 
while the night-nurse fetched something. 

For some time after that evening things went 
on in much the same way as usual. Patients 
came—and went ; some jubilant and unreason- 
ably grateful, with fresh leases of life and fresh 
capacity for hope and fear ; some silent and still, 
with that look of mysterious knowledge which 
the faces of the dead often suggest. 

Muir and I worked together, ate together, and 
wrangled together. We made joint resolve to 
go to bed earlier, which we never accomplished ; 
and whenever there was nothing and nobody 
else to discuss, we could always fall back upon 
the subject of Nurse Jones. 

That young woman avoided me as much as 
possible ever after posing as an artist. Twice, 
meeting me in the corridors between the wards, 
she showed some hesitating wish to say some- 
thing; but I am rather more nervous with 
strangers than you might suppose, and I always 
bolted past her with a nod, and some remark 
according to the time of day. 

Muir, being in some ways extraordinarily 
juvenile, showed plainly that he had never for- 
given her early insult to his dignity. I vainly 
tried to persuade him that this in itself was 
undignified. The memory rankled; and Nurse 
Jones, finding apparently that he would be 
ceusorious in any case, occasionally seemed to 
go somewhat out of her way to show how little 
she cared for his good opinion. 

‘She’s a self-willed hussy,’ Muir often informed 
me in the lazy evening-time between dinner and 
the night-round of the wards. 

‘Any time that you have to report Nurse 
Jones for any disobedience or neglect of her 
duties,’ I always said in my best official tone, 
‘I will see that the matter is brought fully 
before the Board.’ 
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‘Do you think I’m a heartless beast?’ Muir 
once asked me hotly when I gave him my usual 
formula, ‘Do you think I’m a Bounder? Do 
you think I want to injure the girl’s prospects ? 
I suppose a chap may have a growl if he likes,’ 

‘Apparently he may,’ I allowed. ‘Whether 
or no you’re a heartless beast, as you put it, I 
can’t tell. I’ve found most men, including 
myself, are sometimes.’ 

‘It’s all very fine for you to play the cool 
philosopher,’ he told me. ‘She hasn’t taken it 
into her head to poke silly fun at you behind 
your back ;’ whereat I grinned, remembering the 
thirteenth pig, and judging that Muir had not 
been told of the same. 

I myself took a very friendly interest in 
Nurse Jones, though we never met except in 
professional relations. I was able to allow this 
—to Muir—the more freely because he knew I 
was engaged ; though sometimes you would not 
have thought I had told him of my condition 
had you heard his apophthegms on love and 
marriage, with which he regaled me at times 
when I was too lazy to start a more interesting 
subject. It seemed to me sometimes that he 
gave such matters far too much of his lordly 
consideration, seeing that he voted them gene- 
rally a folly and a failure. 

‘Early marriage especially,’ said this aged 
philosopher one night, ‘is a terrible mistake. 
So is an early engagement. It presupposes 
silliness or selfishness—probably both. The 
fellow who asks a girl to be engaged to him 
before he has a settled income of at least four 
hundred a year insults her, and is a scoundrel.’ 

Now, this little speech seemed to me to show 
an extraordinary want of tact, and I suppose it 
struck me the more forcibly because my own 
engagement often weighed upon my conscience. 

‘I am sorry,’ I said politely, ‘if I have 
deluded you into supposing I had four hundred 
a year.’ 

‘You never did,’ Muir allowed. ‘What has 
that to do with it?’ 

‘I believe I have told you of my engagement ?’ 
I said. ‘But of course there is no reason why 
you should remember it.’ 

It was never easy to embarrass Muir; but he 
certainly did seem to feel that this time he had 
been a trifle inconsiderate. 

‘Of course there are cases,’ he allowed vaguely. 
‘Still, I feel I must say, Connell, if you ask 
me ’—— 

Now, I knew from experience that what 
Muir felt he must say was invariably some- 
thing it was pleasanter not to hear. 

‘I don’t ask you,’ I pointed out, and plunged 
at once into my interrupted task of setting down 
some memoranda upon an obscure brain-lesion. 
But I confess that I did not forget these and 
similar axioms, nor did Muir. 

Meanwhile Nurse Jones, though the Staff- 
nurse Morgan confided to me that she found 
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her ‘a handful,’ was a favourite with most of us, 
including her cases. Indeed the Staff herself 
owned to a weak fancy for her. 

‘Such a strong, willing creature she is,’ said 
the Staff admiringly. ‘Just look at her arms!’ 
Nurse Jones had turned up her sleeves (quite 
against all precedent, I fancy) to do some bit of 
her work, and now her strong bare arms were 
wrapped round the convalescent Tommy Dodd. 
He was always her favourite, and I could fancy 
at times that I saw a sort of dumb challenge 
to me when I found her petting him, as though 
she defied the memory of the thirteenth pig to 
make her shift from Tommy’s bedside again. 

Just now I found myself speculating vaguely 
as to the appearance those round arms would 
present in other garb—say a ball or dinner dress. 

‘Does she dance?’ I asked innocently, and 
did not notice my own question until the 
astonished glare of the Staff brought me to my 
senses. 

‘Does she dance attendance on Tommy too 
much?’ I demanded, with a brave attempt at 
austerity ; and the Staff, to all appearance some- 
what relieved, said that she ought not to com- 
plain, for, whatever Nurse Jones might be doing, 
she was always ready to leave it, and to help 
anybody else who wanted help. 

‘All the same,’ she told me, with her eyes 
fixed gloomily on the abundant reddish back- 
hair of Nurse Jones, who was now moving away 
swiftly down the ward with Tommy in her 
arms, ‘I’m not sure that she ‘Il stay long.’ 

‘Why ’s that?’ I asked, somewhat startled. 


‘ Doesn’t she like the work ?’ 

‘ Like it!’ sniffed Nurse Morgan contemptu- 
ously. ‘Why, she’s just made for it, Dr 
Connell—even if she will try to do things in | 
her own way instead of ours. But she says | 
that she can’t stay where she doesn’t give | 
satisfaction. J tell her that’s just a deceitful 
form of pride. She says it’s self-respect ;’ and 
Nurse Morgan, who had emphasised every other 
word with both voice and gesture, bent down | 
to smooth the already unwrinkled coverlet of an 
empty bed, and heaved a little sigh that some- | 
how made me imagine she had said something 
which had been upon her mind for some time. | 

*‘Who’s dissatisfied, if it’s not you?’ I 
asked. ‘She doesn’t fancy I’ve anything 
against her—does she?’ 

‘No, Dr Connell,’ Nurse Morgan allowed, 
eyeing a speckless glass basin with severity, 
and then picking it up to give it extra polish. 
‘No, it’s not you. Though, if I might speak 
non-officially, you know, with the understand- 
ing that 1 was just speaking to you, you 
know, and not, as one might say, to the Senior 
Xesident’ 

‘Oh, of course,’ I agreed, though I could not 
think of Nurse Morgan as anything but official. 
‘I want a cup of tea, nurse, and yours always 
tastes better than ours. 
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you make it. If you can give me a cup in 
your room now, without too much trouble, you 
can tell me all about it.’ 

We went into Nurse Morgan’s little sitting- 
room, just off the ward, and she moved quietly 
about and got out her tea-things. I sat in one 
of her basket-chairs, and stared, as I had often 
done before, at portraits of former visiting- 
physicians and surgeons and long-gone residents, 
and wondered secretly whether Nurse Morgan did 
not feel some kindly contempt for the igno- 
rance of new-comers, and whether her stately 
respect for the residents was not often more 
official etiquette than anything else. 

When I had begun to sip my tea, and had 
asked her, once more, exactly how long she 
thought it should stand, and whether she did 
not, really, get a higher-priced tea than we did, 
Nurse Morgan was as far non-official as she 
could be. So we returned to the matter of 
Nurse Jones. 

‘You said,’ I reminded her, ‘that she did 
not seem to suppose you or I was seriously 
dissatisfied with her?’ 

‘No,’ Nurse Morgan assured me, sipping her 
own tea critically, and then adding more cream ; 
‘although 1 did understand, from what she said, 
that you might have complained when she came 
first, if you had chosen todo so. After all, she’s 
only a girl, Dr Connell. We must make allow- 
ances.’ 

I assumed, to the best of my ability, the 
impartial mien of a patriarch. I put aside, with 
a wave of the hand, any idea of my having a 
personal grievance against the probationer. 

‘Only a girl,’ 1 agreed benevolently, and 
refused to wonder how far Nurse Morgan might 
consider me past boyhood. By the way, I find 
that the interesting riddle, ‘When is a girl no 
longer a girl?’ is answered entirely according to 
the age of the person asked. I also find it to 
be a riddle with more tragedy in it than one 
might suppose ; but that was no particular con- 
cern of Nurse Jones at that time. Probationers 
come earlier to our little hospital than to most 
others, and Nurse Jones’s claim to be considered 
a girl was unquestionable. Indeed, I fancy she 
aspired to the appearance of a greater age than 
that which she rejoiced in. 

‘ Any one of the cases complaining?’ I asked, 
after consideration, and still unofficially. 

‘Not a word, Dr Connell,’ Nurse Morgan 
assured me, and pursed her lips as though to let 
me know that, whatever the dangers of high 
pressure, nothing except an absolutely direct 
question would wring anything from her. 

‘Of course you always find Dr Muir con- 
siderate,’ I told her, with an air of decision. I 
knew that Muir was far more afraid of Nurse 
Morgan than he would ever acknowledge him- 
self to be of any one human. 

‘IT do—always,’ said Nurse Morgan with un- 
necessary emphasis. 
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‘Ah, yes!’ [ said; and then, after further 
deliberation, ‘He’s young too, you know, nurse.’ 

‘Just so, Dr Connell. That’s just what I 
told Nurse Jones ;’ after which we silently 
agreed that the subject was as far thrashed 
out as was desirable, and I had a second cup 
of tea while Nurse Morgan favoured me with 
reminiscences. 

I had very little time that evening for any 
chat with Muir, or even for consideration of 
whether I could chat at all with him on the 
subject of Nurse Jones. After all, if she chose 
to go she must do so. Her grievances against 
him could not be very great, or a formal com- 
plaint would have been made. Nurse Morgan 
would not stand by quietly to see any one of her 
assistants bullied. Muir and Nurse Jones were 
probably both a little too careful of their 
dignity ; and Muir, being young, not quite sure 
of his position, and with no great sense of 
humour, would be the more likely to take 
offence at Nurse Jones’s independence, and at 
any attempt on my part to act as peacemaker. 
As it was, I reminded him of my seniority 
as seldom as might be. 


CHAPTER II. 


N any case, that night I was too busy to 
consider the matter. A countrywoman 
of mine, one Grace Sullivan, who had 
already been in one of the wards, sent 
begging me to call and see her—‘ for the 

sake of Ould Ireland,’ as she put it; and I went, 
doubting very much whether the ‘distressful 
counthry’ would profit greatly by my attend- 
ance, or by Mrs Sullivan’s hoped-for restoration 
to health. 

Reaching one of the poorest quarters of the 
town, I had more than once to step from the 
footway to avoid drunkards who—it being 
Saturday night—spread themselves regally over 
it, or tacked across like spirit-laden smuggler- 
craft beating up against the wind. But I 
steered clear of them all, and at last toiled up 
the filthy stair to Mrs Grace Sullivan’s com- 
bined sitting and bed room—all the rest of her 
house being packed like a rabbit-warren with 
lodgers of the lowest type. 

Having driven several good Samaritans, or 
curious idlers, out of the room, I proceeded to 
question and examine my patient, who alter- 
nately petitioned all the saints to bless me for 
coming, and cursed things in general, and 
sometimes me in particular, when I handled 
her. 

‘Two ribs and a collar-bone broken, Mrs 
Sullivan,’ I said at last. ‘Who did it?’ 

‘Och! I had a fall, docthor dear.’ 

‘Yes, so your messenger told me,’ I allowed. 
‘But what made you fall? Were you drunk ?’ 
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‘An’ it scarcely foive in the afternoon when 
it happened !’ said Mrs Sullivan, greatly pained 
at the suggestion, although the black neck of 
a whisky-bottle poked out cheek by jowl with 
her head from under the pillow. ‘No, I was 
not drunk, docthor dear, I’d hardly begun to 
drink, when Sullivan ’—— 

She hesitated, and I finished her sentence for 
her. ‘Knocked you down?’ I suggested. 

‘I don’t see, afther all,’ said Mrs Sullivan, 
with as much hauteur as circumstances would 
permit—‘I don’t see, afther all, that the trate- 
ment of two ribs—an’ a collar-bone—will be th’ 
betther for sich questions. Between man an’ 
wife ’>—— 

‘You’re right,’ I interrupted. ‘I’ll leave it 
between you and him and Father Munro ; but | 
want to make sure of a quiet night for you, at 
any rate.’ 

‘A quiet night, is it?’ groaned Mrs Sullivan, 
rolling her head from side to side on the pillow. 
‘Wid him an’ the company he kapes, how can 
I have that?’ 

‘Turn them out,’ I told her. 
your own.’ 

‘Turn ’em out!” ses you,’ quoth Mrs 
Sullivan. ‘It’s just what Sullivan himself tells 
me. “Turn ’em out,” he ses, “or they ’ll have 
me down.” But, docthor dear, how can I turn 
out folks what I can’t see, an’ hopes I niver 
may sec?’ 

1 whistled softly. 
lodgers, then ?’ 

‘Lodgers! They ’re more like landlords—from 
the lordly ways of ’em,’ said Mrs Sullivan 
mysteriously, with a quick glance round. ‘It’s 
no rent they’ll pay.’ She turned her mouth to 
the whisky-bottle, and was drawing the cork 
with her teeth, when I took the bottle away. 

‘None of that,’ I told her. ‘Tell me about 
these folk your husband brings here. Who are 
they ?’ 

‘Divils!’ said Mrs Sullivan abruptly. 

‘He’s drinking hard, then. Is that it?’ 

She nodded fiercely at me. ‘That’s it. All 
day an’ most all night. An’ where he goes 
they go, he ses.’ 

‘That can’t last long,’ I told her, with some 
grim idea of consolation. 

‘Can’t it? It’s lasted these six months. An’ 
there’s more of ’em every night, till where they 
find sittin’-room I can’t think. He ses they ’re 
as thick as peas on the flure, an’ he goes about 
pickin’ his way like a cat, for fear of touchin’ 
‘em. Else he sits still over there’—and she 
pointed to a seat in a dark corner—‘an’ he fends 
them off. Look!’—she pointed to a splash on 
the wall near her head, where some plaster had 
fallen away—‘that’s where the whisky-bottle 
struck two nights back. He said the Father of 
all Divils was makin’ a long arm for ’im right 
acrost the flure, an’ he flung the bottle in his 
face, shoutin’ that ’twas holy wather.’ 
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‘Where is he now ?’ 

‘When he—when I fell he wint down the 
stair screechin’ murther. He an’ they ’ll be back 
soon enough.’ 

‘You won’t be afraid of them, anyway?’ I 
said. 

‘Och! I don’t know that,’ she retorted, laugh- 
ing uneasily. ‘Folks ses ’tis just the drink, an’ 
no doubt they’re right. I’m an ignorant owld 
sowl anyways. But what if the drink jist opens 
the eyes of a man, an’ makes him see what’s 
always there ?’ 

I did not feel competent to discuss that 
point at a moment’s notice, and contented 
myself with issuing orders that Sullivan, if he 
returned that night, should be given a_ bed 
elsewhere. 

It turned out, however, that I was to see 
more of Sullivan before long. But, first, other 
affairs had their turn; and for the time he 
passed from my thoughts altogether. When 
I reached the hospital I passed straight to my 
little side-room on the level of the Female 
Ward. I intended to make a round, and was 
shrugging myself into an old coat, when there 
came a tap at the door, and Nurse Morgan 
followed. 

‘Good-evening, nurse. Anything to report?’ 
I asked; and then, looking up, found myself 
confronted by a most tragic face. 

*What’s wrong?’ 

‘It’s happened, just as I said it would,’ she 
told me, with a certain air of gloomy satisfac- 
tion. 

‘Good heavens! What?’ 

I tried to remember hurriedly which of the 
patients was likely to have taken a turn for 
the worse; but, as I tried to think of them 
all at the same time, the attempt was not a 
success. 

‘Quick, my dear woman!’ I said. ‘Am I 
too late?’ And Nurse Morgan said she thought 
80. 

‘You think so,’ I echoed angrily, catching up 
a hypodermic. ‘Come away quickly! Who is 
it? What have you done?’ 

‘I’ve done nothing, Dr Connell,’ Nurse 
Morgan told me with dignity. ‘I wash my 
hands of the whole affair.’ And then, while I 
glared at her, thunder-struck at her coolness, 
‘They can settle it between themselves,’ she 
added ; and I suddenly had a suspicion of the 
truth. 

‘Pah!’ I scoffed, putting down the hypo- 
dermic. ‘Nurse Jones again, I suppose! Is 
that all?’ 

‘Yes, that’s all, Dr Connell,’ Nurse Morgan 
answered, with an air of some severity. I don’t 
think she was quite pleased at the flippant way 
in which I took the news. ‘You won’t be 
troubled with her much longer,’ she added. 
‘She tells me that she means to give notice 
to-morrow morning.’ 


‘Well,’ I grumbled, ‘if she can’t make her- 
self comfortable here, I suppose that’s the best 
thing to do. It’s not my business, nurse—any- 
way. The superintendent must settle it,’ and 
I picked up my stethoscope and turned to leave 
the room. 

Nurse Morgan stepped back to let me pass, 
but at the same time heaved such a sigh that 
I stopped, feeling a heartless brute. 

‘I suppose you want me to think it’s Dr 
Muir,’ I said plaintively; ‘but, even if it is, 
what can I do? You know very well that if 
he has been unfair you ’ve only to report it, and 
the thing will be dealt with. I can’t believe 
he ’d do anything really unfair, either.’ 

‘Yes, it’s Dr Muir,’ Nurse Morgan said with 
sudden passion; ‘and if I had my way witha 
boy like that, I’d’—— 

‘Nurse !’ 

I was astounded at her fury—so astounded 
that I did not wait to hear what disciplinary 
treatment she would have suggested for Muir 
had she been in authority. My open conster- 
nation brought her to her senses. I saw the 
colour rise to her hair and then fade away, 
leaving the thin, rather angular face paler 
than usual, while the lower lip was nipped 
firmly under two large front teeth. We both 
stood silent for a moment, and I wondered 
vaguely when Nurse Morgan had blushed last, 
and felt guilty at having seen her now. 

‘The fuss must have upset me,’ she said 
presently. ‘I hope you'll forget my silly talk, 
doctor. I’ll take a dose of bromide presently.’ 

‘Do,’ I told her. ‘I’ll prescribe for you, 
nurse. We must get on your nerves awfully 
sometimes. Now, let’s see if I can help at 
all about Nurse Jones. What is all the fuss 
for?’ 

So Nurse Morgan, who was now suffering 
from reaction and on the verge of tears, let 
herself be coaxed into a chair and be dosed 
with a drachm of sal-volatile; after which 
she gave her account of the evening’s perform- 
ance, 

It didn’t amount to much when all was told. 
She was going round the ward with Muir when 
told of a visitor whom she wished to see. She 
had asked Muir to excuse her for a moment, 
and went away, leaving him to perform a minor 
operation, with Nurse Jones for his assistant. 
When she came back ten minutes later the 
mischief was done. Nurse Jones, who was 
proud of her skill in bandaging, had ventured 
to use a turn not absolutely orthodox. Muir 
had sniffed at it, and with elaborate politeness 
had suggested that ‘while in this hospital’ 
she might be so good as to carry out his 
directions. 

Nurse Jones, with the smiling retort, 
‘That will not be for long. I shall give 
notice to-morrow,’ had carefully unwound her 
bandage. 
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‘And she couldn’t put it on again because 
she wanted to cry,’ Nurse Morgan told me. 
‘And that—I mean Dr Muir—stood over her 
and laughed.’ 

‘Laughed!’ I said. ‘Surely not.’ 

‘Well’ Nurse Morgan considered, and 
then modified her statement. ‘She said she 
was sure he must have laughed; it looked so 
foolish of her.’ 

‘That’s rather different,’ I suggested. 
next?’ 

‘When I got back,’ said Nurse Morgan tear- 
fully, ‘they had nearly finished the beds. They 
must have raced, Dr Connell. They went along 
with their noses in the air, like some of the 
visitors who come here, don’t you know—and 
it was “nurse” this, and “doctor” that, all 
the way down. I knew things were all wrong, 
because they were so stiff and quite polite. 
Then Dr Muir went off without a word for 
anybody; and sometimes he’ll set the ward 
screaming with his nonsense. Then I heard 
all about it.’ 

‘What can I do, nurse?’ I repeated. ‘I’m 
sick of the whole business. After all, if they 
hate one another so much ’—— 

‘Ir!’ Nurse Morgan repeated sarcastically 
after me. ‘Ir!’ 

‘Well, since, if you prefer it,’ I told her 
with considerable impatience ; but she was no 
better pleased. 

‘Supposing they don’t hate one another at 
all?’ she suggested, and, folding her hands in 
her lap, watched my astonishment with grim 
satisfaction. 

‘Nonsense!’ I told her. ‘If they don’t hate 
one another, what does this cat-and-dog bicker- 
ing go on for ?’ 

This I thought was a poser; but Nurse 
Morgan only smiled in a sort of superior and 
melancholy manner, and shook her head with 
decision, 

‘There are so many little things, Dr Connell,’ 
she told me; ‘and, after all, if you'll excuse 
me for saying so, you’re only a man. Now, 
I’ve seen your young lady’s photograph in your 
room. She’d have understood it if she had 
seen half as much as you and I have. But then 
a woman does see things when it’s not her own 
happiness that’s concerned.’ 

‘Thank you,’ I snorted ; ‘and a man doesn’t, 
I suppose? Now, look here, nurse ’ 

I was about to show Nurse Morgan how 
utterly unscientific and irrational this popular 
(feminine) theory was, when I was interrupted. 
There were alarms and excursions down about 
the Receiving-room, mixed with occasional yells 
and snatches of song. 

‘There’s a Saturday-night case,’ Nurse 
Morgan predicted; and presently the porter 
came for me, and I had to leave Nurse Morgan’s 
absurd delusion to be demolished at some more 
convenient season, 
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CHAPTER IIL 


. N going into the Receiving-room with 
Muir, whom I met on the way, 
I found that Nurse Morgan had 
prophesied rightly. Tied down toa 
stretcher lay the cause of all the 
racket, now occupied in shouting, at the top 
of a shrill voice, his opinion of the two 
policemen who had brought him, and who 
stood by, stolidly amused. 

The man’s face was so swollen and _ blood- 
crusted that I did not recognise it until I 
had used warm water and a sponge freely— 
during which time I also was classified as one 
of his ‘desthroyers.’ Before I had finished, 
however, I found that I was operating upon 
the bullet-head and snub-nose of an old 
acquaintance, Micky Sullivan, the husband of 
the woman I had seen that evening. 

‘How did this happen ?’ I asked his convoy. 

‘He was offerin’ to fight the sthreet and the 
pollis,’ explained the sergeant, an Ulster man. 
‘It’s lucky for himself,’ he added philosophi- 
eally, ‘that Micky wears a Connemara head on 
him, as I’ve heard ’im say before, for he fell 
under the wheel uv a thrap, an’ nothin’ but a 
Connemara head wud ’ave stud it.’ 

I felt carefully over the ‘Connemara head,’ 
but found no trace of serious injury. 

‘Maybe it’s the wheel that’s the worse!’ 
suggested the younger policeman, with a broad 
grin at his own sparkling wit. 

‘We'll keep him here for the night, though,’ 
I decided. ‘I know he has been drinking 
hard, and there’s no telling how things may 
turn out with him.’ 

I decided this the more quickly because by 
this time Sullivan had drifted into maudlin 
tears, and was calling upon his ‘darlin’ Gracie’ 
to help him against the Powers of Darkness ; 
and I wanted to be sure that she had nothing 
of his society until he was sober and I had 
seen her again. 

So Sullivan was packed off to Side-room 
No. 2, secured to the bed until his sleeping- 
draught should have had time to act; and 
Nurse Jones, who somehow always seemed 
available for emergencies, mounted guard, with 
the understanding that presently a man would 
take her place. 

What followed was never thoroughly ac- 
counted for. Muir volunteered no explanation, 
and I decided not to ask for one. This, how- 
ever, is what I know. Sullivan having been 
attended to, and Nurse Jones having settled 
down near him, with a watchful eye upon his 
antics, I went off to get some supper; and 
Muir left me with a promise that he would 
give a look at the man again before going tu 
bed. That, I imagined, meant somewhere about 
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two hours later—for we of the medical staff 
did not keep early hours. 

My theory is that Muir’s conscience began 
to give him a bad time for his treatment of 
Nurse Jones. I’m sorry if what I have said 
of him gives the impression that he was an 
unmannerly cub, He really wasn’t at all. But 
he thought a good deal more of his own dignity 
and position than the rest of us could; and 
I fancy now that he had started with a par- 
ticular desire to impress the fascinating Nurse 
Jones, and was proportionately offended when 
he found that she did not seem to take him 
as seriously as a lowly probationer should, if 
she be wise, take a newly-capped medical. 

Now, Nurse Morgan took care that evening 
to let him know, without any comment except 
such as is expressed by pursed lips and 
telegraphic curtness of speech, that our proba- 
tioner meant to leave. That may be the reason 
why Muir strolled into Side-room No. 2 less 
than half-an-hour after he left me. 

Upon his entry, according to Nurse Jones, 
Micky, who had been lying quite quiet, with his 
eyes shut, ‘plotting’—so she fancied—became 
frantic. He begged Nurse Jones to observe 
that this was the Evil One come to take him 
at last. When she tried to soothe him, he 
wanted to argue the matter in detail; and he 
pointed out such characteristics in their visitor 
as he thought were convincing proofs of his 
origin, begging her especially to notice ‘th’ 
ugly black scowl of ‘im!’ 

Now, Muir was scowling a little, it being 
perhaps difficult for a young and self-conscious 
man to stand and look pleasant while various 
possible slight personal defects are being enu- 
merated by a sharp Irish tongue to a lady with 
a sense of humour. 

On being requested to look particularly at 
the ‘ugly black scowl’ she confesses that she 
may have laughed, which probably made poor 
Muir feel it needful to assert his authority. 

‘Lie quiet, and don’t talk nonsense!’ he told 
Micky, stepping a little nearer to the bed; and 
Micky, either because he was out of breath or 
because he thought it safest, lay quiet, and 
probably looked very small and harmless, 

‘This isn’t hurting you, is it?’ Muir asked 
him, with a finger on the webbing; and at 
this point Nurse Jones acted foolishly, as 
she afterwards confessed, with tears, to Nurse 
Morgan. 

‘Qh, don’t touch that, please!’ she hurriedly 
entreated Muir. ‘It mustn’t be taken off until 
there ’s a man here.’ 

She became hysterical afterwards in Nurse 
Morgan’s room when she reached this point of 
her story. 

‘A man!’ 

Muir bent and began to loosen the buckles 
one after another, talking as he did so. 

‘If you are nervous, nurse,’ he explained, 


‘you may leave your patient to me. I will 
do my best with him until—as you say—a 
man comes ;’ and the last buckle was loosened, 
while Nurse Jones stood tongue-tied. * Where 
we show confidence we gain trust,’ Muir went 
on; and took his eyes off the bed, probably 
to cast a more or less dignified glance at his 
audience, 

‘Ye divil!’ was Micky Sullivan’s comment ; 
and, snatching at the chair by his bedside, he 
bowled over the rash theorist. 

When, warned by a shriek of Nurse Jones 
and a continued yell from Micky Sullivan, I 
hurried to Side-room No. 2, closely followed by 
the porter, things were decidedly lively. On 
the floor lay the victim to the confidence-trick, 
stunned and bleeding profusely from the nose. 
Half in, half out of bed, Micky Sullivan 
brandished a fragment of a broken chair in 
vain efforts to get another swipe at the unlucky 
looser of his bonds. He was only prevented by 
Nurse Jones, who, having caught him from 
behind by the left wrist, had pulled his arm 
backward between the bars at the bed-head. 
She was now hauling lustily, having gained a 
cunning purchase, and left Micky to do the 
yelling, though little broken giggles came be- 
tween her clenched teeth. 

Just as we dashed in Micky seemed to realise 
what it was that kept him pinned. He turned, 
and, aiming an awkward blow at Nurse Jones 
over his shoulder, sent her reeling against the 
wall. 


CHAPTER IV. 


ALF-AN-HOUR later, when Micky 
had dropped off to sleep, with ‘a 
man’ to watch him, and when Muir 
had begun to show some confused 
wish to know where he was and 

what had happened, I went to Nurse Morgan’s 

room, and put the finishing touches upon the 
fairly deep cut above Nurse Jones’s left eye. 

‘The scar,’ 1 promised her, ‘shall be just as 
small as a scar can be, nurse. I’m glad to find 
that you’ve kept quite cool with it all, Now, 
you had better be off to bed, and let me see you 
in the morning before you get up.’ 

‘ Nurse Jones is on night-duty, doctor,’ Nurse 
Morgan reminded me—rather sharply, 1 thought. 

‘Was,’ I suggested mildly. ‘ We mustn’t let 
her run any risks.’ 

‘Are there any ?’ demanded Nurse Morgan. 

‘Oh, I hope not,’ I admitted. ‘Still, she had 
a shaking, you know, and deserves a rest.’ 

‘Of all the unfeeling creatures,’ I told myself 
privately, ‘give me a woman to beat the record. 
And of all women !’—— 

‘We’re short-handed, you know,’ Nurse 
Morgan persisted. 
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‘ We always are,’ I snapped. 

‘And some one has got to watch Dr Muir,’ 
she went on, frowning sternly at me over Nurse 
Jones’s shoulder. ‘I really don’t know who 
else can be spared to do it.’ 

‘Oh, in that case ’ I said feebly ; and 
Nurse Jones went with, at any rate, the side of 
her face next to me showing a remarkably fine 
colour. 

I imagine that from that date a better under- 
standing arose between the probationer and the 
Junior Resident. I know that twice, in sup- 
porting theories of treatment which the young 
woman put forward at the little nurses’ cliniques 
held by me, she declared, ‘Dr Muir says so,’ 
and seemed to think that final. I also know 
that Muir, after he got over a pretty severe con- 
cussion, and before I let him up, found that the 
holding of skeins of Berlin-wool for the pro- 
bationer to wind was an extraordinarily exciting 
occupation, and one which never palled. 

As for Nurse Morgan, she clothed herself, as 
with a garment of homespun, in a mixture of 
triumph and mystery that excited much wonder 
and comment in the Female Ward. I noticed, 
too, that when she met Nurse Jones there were 
little passages of endearment, which one might 
imagine showed a slackening of discipline and 
something terribly like favouritism. 

Of all this, however, I made no remark, but 
waited. I was obliged to put up with a great 
deal of temper from Muir while he was kept on 
his back, and did not feel it safe to retaliate. 
When, however, he had been a couple of days 
on the sofa in our common sitting-room—where 
he lay and smiled idiotically at a set of hospital 
regulations—I felt justified in working off a 
little of the irritable feeling due, perhaps, to 
double-duty and want of exercise. I sat down 
by the couch after dinner that night, and drew 
his attention gently from the hospital regula- 
tions. 

‘I have an apology to make to you,’ I told 
him. Now, this was a perfectly simple state- 
ment, and I don’t see that Muir was justified in 
regarding me with suspicion, as he immediately 
did. 

‘What for?’ he asked shortly. 

‘I’m afraid,’ I said, ‘that you’ve had a con- 
foundedly uncomfortable time lately.’ 

‘Pray don’t apologise!’ he told me, with a 
fatuous grin at the regulations. 

‘Oh, but I must,’ I insisted. ‘You must 
have had an awful time, with no one but that 
Nurse Jones to wait upon you. But you know 
I couldn’t very well say how much I knew you 
hated the girl, Anyway, it’s over now.’ 

‘Yes, it’s over now,’ he agreed, with another 
grin, which turned into a huge sigh—of relief, 
doubtless, 

‘She ’ll be going out, I suppose, before you ’re 
in the wards again,’ I said consolingly. ‘I 
understand that she spoke of going just the very 
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evening, as it happened, that Sullivan went 
for you.’ 

‘I was a brute,’ said Muir, with conviction. 

‘Really?’ I asked innocently. ‘I never 
heard, you know—Sullivan made no complaint.’ 

‘Sullivan !’ 

Muir turned to glare at me, and then jerked 
round on the couch again. 

‘You’re an awful ass!’ he said, with fine 
compassion. 

‘I dare say,’ I agreed philosophically. ‘ By 
the way, Nurse Jones was giggling when we 
came in upon the three of you that night.’ 

‘She ’s a hero,’ Muir announced hurriedly. 

‘Nonsense, my dear fellow. Heroine, you 
mean, if you mean anything,’ I suggested, with 
a finger on his pulse. ‘She only did her duty, 
you know. She had charge of the case. I 
think she giggles worse than ever. I heard her 
only to-day from my room. If she were not 
leaving I really should have to speak to her 
about the silly habit. It begins to annoy me 
as much as it does you.’ 

The grunt that Muir gave as his only answer 
was hardly intelligible; but I accepted it, and 
said ‘ Quite so’ cheerfully. 

‘You said just now that I was an ass,’ I went 
on presently. ‘I quite agree with you. Some- 
how I’ve often been reminded, during the last 
few days, of what you told me not long ago. 
I’m afraid you’re right. I’m afraid I’m worse 
than an ass.’ 

‘Oh, I don’t know,’ Muir stammered apolo- 
getically. ‘Isay what I think sometimes with- 
out thinking.’ This seemed to suggest a curious 
psychological condition ; but I let it pass. 

‘Oh, I dare say you were right ; and I shan’t 
forget it,’ I told him with humility. 

‘Well, a fellow’s friendship isn’t worth 
having,’ Muir allowed, ‘if he hasn’t the pluck 
to say disagreeable things sometimes. A fellow 
can’t always be sure that they ’ll be taken as 
they ’re meant, though. I1’d speak oftener if 
I thought I’d be understood. What was it I 
said that you’ve come to believe in ?’ 

He was interested now. Appreciation of one’s 
wisdom, especially by any one slightly one’s 
senior, is always pleasant, I imagine. He 
twisted round upon the sofa to face me; and 
I gave him time, so that he might lose nothing 
of his own treasured words. 

‘You said,’ 1 told him slowly, and as if 
repeating a well-learned lesson — ‘you said, 
“Early marriage is a terrible mistake. So is 
an early engagement. It presupposes silliness 
or selfishness—probably both. The fellow who 
asks a girl to be engaged to him before he has 
a settled income of at least four hundred a year 
insults her, and is a scoundrel.”  By-the-by, 
you should get to bed soon ; your pulse is about 
a hundred.’ 

I then left the room, and a_ sofa-cushion, 
which just missed my head in the doorway, 
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convinced me that my appreciative quotations 
had been taken in the spirit which I intended. 

My good humour was renewed by the sight 
of Nurse Jones in the little side-room, where I 
went for a chart. She was about to go, when 
I looked up from the table and asked her to 
wait a moment. 

‘I wish to congratulate you, nurse,’ I told 
her slowly—‘on being rid of a very trouble- 
some patient.’ 

Nurse Jones blushed scarlet, and murmured 
something about taking cases as they came. 

‘Quite so,’ I agreed. ‘I know you made the 
best of it. Since it is no secret that you are 
going, nurse, one feels that discipline need not 
be so carefully considered. I wish to apologise 
to you for the task which has been put upon 
you lately. Dr Muir is my friend; therefore, 
I am quite aware of his failings, and know that 
you must have had a great deal to put up with. 
I consider myself justified in telling you—since 
you are, I understand, about to leave—that I 
feel his behaviour to you before his accident 
was quite unwarranted.’ 

At this point Nurse Jones began an anxious 
search in the nearest drawer for something 
apparently so minute that her head was plunged 
almost out of sight. 

‘I have told Dr Muir what I think of it,’ I 
went on magisterially. 

Nurse Jones’s head reappeared sharply, and 
she faced round to stare fixedly at me, her face 
still flushed, and her hair ornamented with 
sundry small pieces of cotton-wool and two 
safety-pins. 

‘What did you tell him?’ she demanded, and 
I emphasised my accusations carefully by pencil- 
taps upon the table. 

‘I told him,’ I declared, ‘that his conduct 
had been inconsiderate, ungentlemanly’ 
I hesitated, she eyed me so intently. 

‘Go on, please,’ said she, leaning forward a 
little, with both hands on the opposite side of 
the table. 

‘Cruel, disrespectful,’ I added; but got no 
further, for the lady I had championed raised 
a firm hand and dealt me a ringing box on the 
ear, collapsing into a chair immediately after, 
whence she stared at me dumbly with mixed 
terror and defiance. 

I confess that 1 was mentally as well as physi- 
eally staggered. I dare say, on consideration, 
that I have sometimes deserved to have my 
ears boxed. But I cannot recollect that it had 


happened before this occasion. It would have 
been a relief to rub the side of my head; but 
dignity—such as I had left—prevented me from 
doing so. I sat and tried to consider the situa- 
tion carefully, while I listened to the respira- 
tion of Nurse Jones, which was irregular, and, 
I imagined, symptomatic of her mental condition. 
Then, because I could not help it, I began to 
laugh. 

‘It’s a good thing that you’re lighter-handed 
in the wards,’ I told her. ‘But 1 don’t think 
I got more than I deserved. I want your help 
in dressing the hip-case. Shall we go round 9’ 

As Nurse Jones silently rose, and stood aside 
for me to pass out, I noticed the deep red 
of the fresh scar above her eye, showing out 
against a face from which most of the colour 
had gone. It was not, however, until Tommy 
Dodd commented upon it that I knew my own 
face was marked. He announced loudly to the 
ward that his doctor’s face was red on one side, 
and he asked persistently whether Nurse Jones 
had poulticed it, as she sometimes poulticed his 
leg. 

Nurse Jones fled in confusion just as Muir 
wandered in. Muir, being still on the sick- 
list, had no right to be there, and I said so; 
and I did not think much of the feeble expla- 
nation that he gave, to the effect that he 
had been anxious to see how everything was 
going on. 

‘Jove! your face is scarlet on one side!’ he 
agreed when the eager Tommy Dodd drew his 
attention to it. ‘Has it been next the fire—or 
what ?’ 

‘I think it was due to heat,’ I acknowledged 
feebly, as Nurse Morgan, unconsciously cruel, 


bustled up Nurse Jones with a tray of 
dressings. 
‘It’s as red,’ squeaked the incorrigible 


Tommy, ‘as the ugly red mark on top of Nurse 
Jones’s eye. What’s that, Dr Muir?’ 

‘That’s Nurse Jones’s beauty-mark,’ Muir 
told him, with a stare that defied me to contra- 
dict. 

‘Is Dr Connell’s a beauty-mark too?’ piped 
Tommy. 

‘Mine is the mark of beauty,’ I said politely. 


Muir (who has for some time been settled in 
the north) now declares that his wife never 
giggles; otherwise I should have been ready 
to swear that her shoulders shook with the most 
innocent of giggles at that moment. 
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THE VISION AT THE MENHIR. 


By E. J. ROCKE SURRAGE. 


SEN 
~ 4 ye VES PENGAVEREC was ill at 
3 heart. 


SS It was but an hour ago that old 
4) Mathurin, his foster-father, had 
dispelled the dream-cloud which 
had hovered like a glorious nimbus 
about the young man’s head for close 
on three years past. Ay, and had 
dispelled it roughly enough, too—the grim, 
sour old man—without a trace of tenderness 
or remorse, with only a crease of amusement 
across his withered chops and a cackle of anger 
rising in his shrill voice. 

‘What! Thee marry Anne?’ he had rasped. 
‘Go on with thy work, my son, and blow thy- 
self sober. The cider has been too strong for 
thee. Thee marry Anne? Why, she’s but a 
chick; and thee—thee a great hulking loon 
that is indebted to me for every morsel of rye- 
bread that goes into thy great mouth !—thee that 
I have reared out of charity, only at the bidding 
of my sainted wife—the Blessed Virgin be her 
helper! Thee marry Anne? Show me thy 
pouch with twenty gold pieces in its bottom, 
and I will say ay; but—till then. Go on 
with thy hoeing, lad, and talk sense.’ And 
so the old man had hobbled off down the sun- 
browned slope of the field, tittering. 

It was a cruel blow to Yves Pengaveree. It 
shattered his hopes, his happiness, his very life 
and reason—so thought the swarthy, wild-eyed 
young peasant as he clutched his strong hands 
on the top of the well-used hoe, and dug his 
chin into the knuckles of them. It was unjust, 
mean, brutal. And yet it was so true, 

What was he—an alien, a nameless stranger, 
whose very face betrayed him no true Breton, 
but a native of the South—what was he, to 
look up to Anne Pengaveree, the daughter of 
the wealthiest peasant in all the valley of 
Polniac? Ay, the wealthiest; for had not 
Mathurin Pengaveree two |} 4 fields of rye, 
and a cow of his own on th» vmmon pasturage, 
and a cottage of hewn gramte, when none of 
the others dwelt in more than hovels of baked 
mud? Yet this same Mathurin had adopted 
him almost as a son, and had reared him, when 
he might have suffered him to starve and become 
food for the kites on the desolate dandes. ‘There 
was gratitude due for that, to be sure; though 
the old man need not have blurted it so coarsely. 

It was twenty years ago that it had hap- 
pened; but Yves had not forgotten. ‘Twenty 
years ago in this very month of September 
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Mathurin Pengaveree—then a middle-aged 
widower, with his young wife but one week 
buried in the little hillside cemetery of the 
chapel of St Gildas—had been tramping home 
from the market at Pontivy with his baskets 
over his arm, and his thoughts running on the 
little month-old baby girl whom he had left 
with a neighbour that morning when he started 
for Pontivy ; and he had turned aside, as the 
harvest-moon crept over the edge of the lande, 
to do a reverence at the foot of the crucifix 
which surmounted the lonely menhir on the 
crest of the heath—the great granite menhir 
that had once been a heathen giant, so they 
said, whom St Gildas himself had stricken 
into stone with that token of Christendom on 
his brow. And as Mathurin Pengaveree had 
drawn nearer to the menhir, he had seen a 
figure, which he took to be one of the market- 
women, prostrated at the foot of the stone; 
but the figure never stirred. Then he saw 
that the clothing was not that of a Bretonne ; 
and he had touched the arms that were clasped 
around the rough stone, and they were cold and 
stiff; and the dusky face—the dusky, rounded 
face of a Southern woman—was rigid in death. 
And beneath the crouching figure, laid, as it 
were, in the shelter of the crucifix, sprawled 
a sturdy four-year-old boy, whimpering in a 
strange tongue. 

Mathurin Pengaveree was a God-fearing man. 
He had led the frightened child back to 
Polniac, and made a comfortable bed of straw 
for him in the shed where the cow lay. And 
on the morrow the neighbours had set forth, 
and buried the body of the stranger woman— 
the wandering outcast of whose faith and origin 
naught was known—decently at the foot of the 
great granite menhir in the midst of the landes. 
And there their care had ended. But in the 
night a vision had come to Mathurin Pengaveree. 
His dead wife had appeared to him and bidden 
him bring up the boy as his own, to be a brother 
to the motherless babe Anne; and Mathurin 
had obeyed the bidding unquestioningly, though 
his inner self grumbled. 

It had not turned out such a bad business 
for him after all, he had confessed later on. 
The little mother had been right; a second 
pair of hands was not amiss in the fields. And 
so the boy had grown up, and fallen in with 
Breton ways and the Breton tongue, and been 
endowed by common assent with the name of 
Yves Pengaveree—his own being unknown 
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Of late, as years and stiffness had crept over 
the older man, the harder part of the field-work 
had fallen to the lot of Yves, and he had _ bar- 
gained for a wage; but Mathurin was grown 
close and grumbling with age, and the wage 
was pitifully small. 

Twenty good gold pieces in his pouch, had he 
said? Blessed Mary! how was that to be done? 
Two golden napoleons, indeed, he had had— 
scraped and starved and hoarded out of his 
meagre pay—until the Pardon of St Gildas last 
gone; and then one of the twain had melted 
away. There had been a kerchief for Anne, 
that she might go smart on the féte-day, and a 
taper to be burned at the shrine of the good 
saint in memory of his mother, and a new felt 
hat —broad and sweeping enough to strike defeat 
into the hearts of all the other lads—for him- 


self. And so there was but one gold piece 
left. Nineteen more to be got before he could 


have Anne! Merciful Father! How? 

And Anne—smiling, teasing, tantalising Anne! 
Would she wait? Would she wait until the 
gray began to come in her tossing black hair, 
and the crow’s-feet lined her soft cheeks, and 
the passing-by of years had dulled the ardour of 
his wooing? Would she wait while he hoarded 
together these accursed nineteen napoleons? Or 
would she give herself to another? The tyrant, 
the worse than tyrant, to make this cruel condi- 
tion !—this condition that he knew to be hopeless, 
impossible. A tyrant, look you, whom he had 
worked for all these years with all his strength, 
like a slave! But he would work no longer. 

The Southern birth-passions of Yves Pen- 
gaverec had come uppermost. His body shook ; 
he gnawed fiercely at the knuckles of his hands 
as they lay clenched on the handle of the hoe ; 
his eyes sparkled with a quick anger. He 
would get the cursed money—somehow ; and 
then he would come back and claim Anne from 
the old man. And meantime, away with this 
slow-coach work! He must think—think ; and 
there was nothing like a cup of cider to think 
upon. 

Yves flung down his tool, and strode un- 
steadily across the scorched stubble-field. He 
leaped over the high mud-fence into the sunken 
cart-rut which formed the only highway through 
the valley of Polniac, and descended its rugged 
length. At the bottom—close to the spot where 
the tumbling Scorff, dwindled by the drought, 
crawled beneath a rude stone bridge—stood the 
old auberge ‘ Aux Chouans,’ the erazy hovel that 
sufficed to dispense refreshment to man and 
beast in the remote valley of Polniac. A couple 
of unkempt fellows were sprawling on the wooden 
bench before the house; and they growled a 
surly greeting as Yves stumbled to the bench 
beside them and called for a cup of cider. 

This cider was capital. It put heart into a 
man, and and wits, Only nineteen 
napuleons, after all. "Twas not much. And 


courage, 


then—Anne! But how to get them? One 
must think—think—think. Another cup of 
cider and the thought will come. 

The sharp-visaged, slatternly landlady put the 
second cup of cider in his hands; and then she 
paused. 

“Tis not often we see thee here, Yves Pen- 
gaverec,’ she commented. 

He grunted something, and took a deep 
draught. 

‘I suppose a night’s trudge across the landes 
would not be to thy liking?’ the woman con- 
tinued hesitatingly. ‘A courting-walk with thy 
maid is all you young men can think on.’ 

He looked up sharply, and asked her what 
she meant. 

‘It will mean money in thy pocket,’ she 
nodded shrewdly. 

‘Ah!’ 

“Tis nothing but a jaunt to Loudéac or s0,’ 
she explained ; ‘and the pay will be for thee to 
fix. A traveller—an English sea-going man 
from the coast, wandered from his road—called 
here but an hour ago with his horse foundered. 
He had ridden it as if our Breton lanes were the 
Royal Road itself—the fool! He must needs 
get to Loudéac, says he, in time for the morning’s 
diligence ; and, as there be no horses here at his 
disposal, he must take a guide. See you?’ 

‘And he will pay ?’ 

‘Aha, my child!—he will pay. He is but 
now in the guest-room, swilling wine like cider 
and throwing about his gold pieces as if he were 
made of them.’ 

‘TI will go, my mother.’ 

The chance had not been long incoming. He 
knew that it would not be long. He would get 
a whole napoleon, perhaps—perhaps two—for 
his night’s work; a mere tramp of forty kilo- 
metres across the landes, little more than the 
journey to Pontivy on market-day. Why, this 
was something better than the slave’s work 
which he had been used to doing! 

‘Best have an eye to the weather, mate ; 
there ’s a pretty storm brewing.’ This from the 
rougher of the two peasants on the bench beside 
him, growling and pointing to the evening sky. 

The woman turned upon him fiercely. 

‘Hold thy tongue, Daoulaz!’ she screamed. 
‘T dare say the job would have fitted thee better 
—eh? ’Tis likely I would have asked an ugly 
fellow like thee—is it not? Why, the stranger 
would have had his weasand slit, I reckon, ’fore 
ever he came out of the Fairies’ Wood! I know 
thee, Daoulaz—but little to thy credit.’ 

The man laughed hoarsely ; and the landlady, 
eyeing him with disfavour, passed into the 
auberye. 

Yves sat indifferent, the half-emptied mug 
on his knee, his crowding thoughts running a 
steeplechase through his brain. ‘Two napoleons 
for a night’s work. Ay, the traveller could 
well afford as much—a man who could throw 
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about gold pieces like that! ‘lwo napoleons 
was none too much for the job—no, nor yet 
three, if you came to think of it. And then 
there would be but sixteen to make. But 
sixteen—between him and Anne! The gentle- 
man should pay him as a gentleman should ; 
or, by St Gildas, he would wring it out of 
him! The landes were wide; he had but to 
lose his way, and the gentleman would pay 
him well enough to find it. 

Yves drained his mug with a loud laugh, and 
called to the landlady for the reckoning. 

She came out to the doorway, followed by a 
man—a short, thick-set man, dressed like a 
seaman. He rolled across to the bench where 
Yves sat brooding, and slapped him on the back. 

‘So you’re to be the lad that’s to pilot me 
across country—eh?’ he roared. ‘Well, we 
must look spry, my man; no missing the dili- 
gence for me. But another bottle of Bordeaux 
won’t hurt us before we start. Here, mother, 
another bottle !—and of the best, mind ye.’ 

The red wine, vile as it was, was a novelty 
to Yves Pengaverec. It ran through his veins 
like fire, set his blood tingling and leaping, 
chased the thoughts in a wild scrambled throng 
through his brain. The stranger filled his 
glass once more with a liberal hand. 

‘No fear of me as paymaster, my lad!’ he 
shouted jovially. ‘I'll treat ye well. See 
here!’ He hauled a leather bag from his 
pocket, loosened the string, and poured its 
contents—a jingling, glittering shower of gold 
—into the hollow of his other hand. ‘ We ’re 
but just paid off at Lorient,’ he chuckled ; ‘and 
there ’s more where that came from.’ 

Yves sat transfixed. His eyes glistened and 
sparkled as they fixed themselves on the glimmer- 
ing pile. His hand clenched itself convulsively 
around the glass in which the red wine swam, 
His head craned forward eagerly. The stranger 
poured back the money with a careless jerk into 
the leather pouch; and Yves’s face fell. <A 
scowl, black and savage, came between his eyes ; 
but his face was bent so low that the stranger 
could not see it. 

But one there was on the opposite side of 
the way who saw and noted it. A group of 
girls, brave in clean white caps and bright- 
hued féte-day dresses, loitered on the old stone 
bridge. It was the Feast of St Mathieu; and 
the vespers-bell of the little chapel of St Gildas, 
higher up the valley-side, was already tinkling. 
The girls strolled on, chattering lightly. But 
there was one among them on whom the eye 
of Yves Pengaverec had never before failed to 
fall, to whose side he had never before failed 
to saunter; and she had seen that look, And 
her heart grew suddenly cold and fearful. 

The red wine was drained—that bottle and 
another—to the last drop, Yves’s head swam ; 
his hand shook beneath the weight of the 
traveller’s valise ; his legs almost failed him as 
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they two set out upon their way. But his 
thoughts were busy. 

The sun was sinking in an angry purple sky 
as they crossed the trickling Scorff and mounted 
the track that led out of the valley of Polniac 
upon the open landes. The solemn melody of 
the vesper-psalm reached their ears as they 
passed the hillside chapel. Yves Pengaverec 
crossed himself devoutly and shivered a little; 
but his brow was as black as the western sky. 

Not through the Coét ar Groach—the 
haunted Fairies’ Wood—that lay dark and 
mysterious on the hillside above them. Not 
through there, though that was the nearest 
way. Yves recalled the bitter words that the 
woman at the auberge had spoken to Daoulaz, 
and they sounded in his ears like a hideous 
forewarning. Not through there. Rather keep 
to the track right up the valley—though it 
were a mile farther—than pass through there. 

He did not mean to harm the man—no, no! 
But he would have a share of those golden 
napoleons that the stranger knew so ill how 
to take care of—a share that he could carry 
to the old man Mathurin when he asked him 
again for the hand of Anne. He would have 
a share of them—by fair asking, if it could 
be so, And if the stranger would not yield 
them up, why, then—— Yves scanned with 
lowered eyelids the sturdy bulk of the man 
who trudged by his side, and compared it 
critically with his own wiry build ; and a grim 
smile passed over his lips. 

The stranger tramped on _all-unheeding, 
neisily familiar. The silent, glowering figure 
strode at his side. And so they passed up the 
valley and out on the bare landes. 

Darkness was falling around them—darkness 
that gathered no illumination from the cloud- 
muffled sky. The desolate heath stretched out 
before, vague, gloomy, illimitable. No flutter 
of air passed over the great solitude; no cry 
of bird or beast broke into the night; a vast 
ineflable stillness lay heavy upon all the world. 

Yves Pengaverec’s conscience stirred uneasily, 
A vague sense of awe weighed upon him. 
There was something unearthly in this intense 
hush. He tried to whistle; he urged his com- 
panion to sing; but the sounds died away in 
their throats, and they strode on together in 
silence. 

Big drops of rain began to fall with a splash 
on the crisp heather. The night grew blacker 
and blacker still, till he could scarcely see the 
figure of the man who walked but an arm’s 
length from his side. But an arm’s-length! 
He had but to stretch out his arm and grapple 
with him, and the leather pouch But no! 
Ten thousand times, no! Not there. Wait 
till they had passed the great menhir on the 
heath, where Mathurin had found him that 
night twenty years ago, where his dead mother 
lay buried. Mother of Merey! not till they 
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were past that! The drops of sweat stood upon 
his brow at the thought. 

Of a’ sudden a blinding flash, flickering, 
lambent, swept across the sky; a crashing peal 
of thunder burst above their heads; and at 
the same instant, as if set loose by the sound, 
a cataract of rain descended. The storm that 
Daoulaz had predic‘? 1 had come. 

Hissing and seething and spluttering, the 
torrent streamed down, No pause, no change, 
no intermission. The thunder rolled and 
clattered incessantly. The lightning leapt and 
flickered over the face of the heath. Tongues 
of flame, blue-tinged, quivering, lit on the 
trembling heather and shed a ghastly fitful 
glare over the solitude. The deep stillness 
had given place to a very hell of discord. 

Yves’s superstitious terrors gripped him closer, 
and his blood stood still. Was this tempest 
by chance a sign, a portent, a divine warning 4 
Was he to be consumed by the wrath from 
above, devoured by some celestial messenger of 
vengeance, with that sin—that sinful design of 
his—unshriven upon his soul? He was a 
Breton by training if not by birth, with all 
the Breton beliefs grown deep-rooted in his 
brain; and his nature fought stoutly with the 
mocking hardihood which the red wine had 


engendered in him. But the red wine con- 
quered. Bah! The storm was nothing; it had 


been expected all day; it was usual at the 
time of year. And he meant no harm to the 
man. Storm or no, he would have his share 
of the money—once they were past the menhir. 

They could not be far from it now. With 
lowered heads and bent shoulders they were 
gaining the crest of the heath, where the menhir 
for centuries unknown had kept its solitary 
watch. A flash of dazzling brilliance zigzagged 
down the sky and irradiated the sombre plain. 
Ah! there it was in front of them—black and 
massive and irregular, with the tall crucifix on 
its summit in outline against the sky. Another 
flash, and another; and they could see it quite 
distinctly. 

Stay! What was that? The flash had fallen 
on something pale at the foot of the stone. 
Was it—— Or was it but his farey? Yves’s 
knees shook; the sweat started, cold and 
clammy, upon his brow; the flesh along the 
ridge of his back shuddered and crept. He 
waited for the next flash, his dry lips muttering 
a prayer. The flash was long in coming. There 
was a lull in the tempest; the rain abated, the 
heavens remained black. Then all at once the 
fury of the storm burst out upon them once 
more. Flash followed flash; the plain was lit 
with a thousand flickering sheets of fire; the 
thunder rolled like some avenging spirit. And 
he saw. 

They were but thirty yards from the base of 


the great menhir, and the lightning-flashes lit 
it with a fierce, changing intensity. A woman’s 
shape stood outlined against the stone, her arms 
thrown around it, her face turned from the 
travellers, It was no mistake, no illusion, no 
deception of the eyesight; the steely, quivering 
light played around the pale-robed figure and 
illumined it in keen contrast with the darkness 
of the granite. A woman’s figure clung there, 
sure enough. And whose? Whose? The 
prayer would not come now. It had died away 
upon his nerveless lips, and his tongue groped 
for it in vain. He could only watech—watch— 
watch, with starting eyeballs and fluttering 
breath. Then, as he still stood gazing, horror- 
stricken, paralysed by a growing awe, the figure 
seemed of a sudden to turn and beckon to him; 
and in a lull of the thunder-rattle there came 
a long wail floating upon the storm, calling the 
name of Yves Pengaverec. 

He stayed no longer. With outstretched 
arms, praying, supplicating, groaning, in a very 
ecstasy of supernatural fear, he ran_ blindly 
forward. He ran blindly forward, with that 
glorious shining figure standing in miraculous 
radiance before his eyes, and cast himself at its 
feet, sobbing passionately. 

Yves Pengaveree is an aged man now; and 
he and his old wife Anne, faithful companion 
of his long life-voyage, are content to look 
forward with patient eyes to the time, not far 
distant surely, when they shall both be laid to 
rest in the quiet hillside cemetery at the back 
of the old chapel of St Gildas. Fortune has 
done well by them. From the day when old 
Mathurin, stricken down by a sudden paralysis, 
promised his daughter in marriage to the penni- 
less young peasant who was willing to work the 
fields for him, till now—when modern usages 
begin to interfere sadly with the primitive 
husbandry of La Basse Bretagne—the world 
has prospered with them. They are hale yet, 
and frosty-cheeked, and cheery. And the old 
couple will speak sometimes still of that terrible 
night when Anne, frightened by the look in 
her lover’s eyes, had slipped away from the rest 
when vespers were done, and had fled through 
the Fairies’ Wood and out upon the landes, 
hoping vaguely to overtake and speak with 
him; of how the storm, remembered to this 
day, had come upon her just as she reached the 
great menhir ; and how the travellers, toiling 
round by the longer road, had appeared like a 
providence to save her in her need. Tut there 
is ever yet a secret which Yves Pengaverec will 
bear with him to the grave, His lips have 
never breathed word of the strange mistake 
that he made that night, or of the dark sin that 
his soul was saved from by that miraculous 
vision at the menhir, 
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THE HIDDEN PRINCESS. 


By TOM GALLON, Author of Tatterley, Comethup, 
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CHAPTER L 


THE MURDER OF 


4 —there existed, somewhere near 
=") the south-west of Europe, a certain 
3, kingdom known as Sylvania. You 
will find no trace of it on any map, 
new or old; it has long since been 
swallowed up and parcelled out among the 
great countries upon whose borders it once 
flourished. It was a thriving country, and a 
prosperous ; and the name of its capital was 
Arboream —a_ strange, old-world city, with 
crooked, ill-paved streets, and queer overhang- 
ing houses which seemed to be for ever thrusting 
their heads against each other to whisper strange 
things by the light of the moon. 

At the time of which this faithful history 
speaks there was a certain King upon the throne 
of Sylvania, known as Ulphius—an old and 
kindly man, beloved by his people—a gentle 
and wise ruler; his Queen had died years 
before, leaving behind her an only daughter. 
This daughter the King, out of love for his 
country, had named Sylvia; she had grown up 
from girlhood to young womanhood—riding out 
through the streets of the old city by her father’s 
side, attended by the courtiers and _ladies- 
in-waiting—the fairest girl in a country noted 
for the beauty of its women. She was, indeed, 
of so gracious and tender a nature, although 
possessing, as became a princess of high degree, 
that touch of queenly dignity which seemed 
but to add to her charms; and she rode so fear- 
lessly and so often—as princesses did in those 
simple times—among her father’s people, that 
there was scarce a man or woman or child of the 
city who had not seen her, and on whom at 
some time or other her kindly, gracious smile 
had not lighted. For in those days kings and 
queens and princesses reigned in the hearts of 
their people, and knew much of their joys and 
sorrows, and rooted their thrones, it might 
almost be said, in the hearthstones of their 
subjects. 

King Ulphius had reigned wisely and well for 
nearly a quarter of a century, and, being a man 
who loved peace better than war, and who liked 
rather to hear the hum and busy clatter of a 


prosperous city about him than the clash of 


arms, had given opportunity to one man in 
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THE KING. 

the kingdom to take a power to himself which 
no one suspected or thought seriously about. 
That man was Glavin, Prime-Minister and 
chief adviser to the King. Glavin was a man 
of a dark and sombre countenance, a man of 
much courtesy and suavity of manners; and, as 
the King had from time to time rewarded him 
for his services with gifts and honours, this man 
had, as the years went on, grown exceedingly 
rich and powerful. He had a great castle just 
outside the city, to the strength of which he 
had added from time to time ; and, in the easy- 
going and pleasure-loving city and court, no one 
seemed to recognise that the men at the disposal 
of the Prime-Minister were greater in number 
and better trained and armed than those about 
the palace of the King. Sometimes, as Glavin 
sat in the King’s cabinet, advising his master, 
the thought would come upon him that, in 
the event of the sudden death of Ulphius, it 
would be an easy thing to seize the throne 
and reign in Sylvania by force of arms; and 
this thought grew and grew with him as time 
went on. 

Years before, when the Princess Sylvia was 
but a beautiful child of eleven, there had been 
in the palace of King Ulphius a handsome boy, 
of some fifteen years of age, named Gareth. 
This youth was the son of the King’s dead 
younger brother; and the King, having no male 
issue, had decreed that Gareth should succeed to 
the throne. But, being a wise old man, he 
determined that his nephew should have an 
education which would fit him for so responsible 
a position ; and, with this end in view, he sent 
the boy, with many letters of recommendation, 
on a journey through Europe, determining that 
he should see something of other courts and 
kingdoms, and their fashions and manners, be- 
fore reigning in Sylvania, 

Now, Prince Gareth had, even as a_ boy, 
an affection for the beautiful child, his cousin 
Sylvia; and the thought that they might one 
day be joined together and reign together in 
Sylvania was very pleasing to the King; and, 
although he had laughed at the little, innocent, 
childish love-making, he yet liked to see the 
children together, and often watched them wan- 
dering hand-in-hand in the palace gardens, or 
sitting silently, looking into each other's eyes in 
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adoring fashion, and listening to the songs of the 
birds and the plash of the fountains. 

The little Princess Sylvia shed many bitter 
tears’ when her boy-lover started out upon his 
travels, for travelling was a serious business in 
those days; and it was a greater matter even for 
a prince to journey a few hundred miles than 
for an ordinary man in our days to go to the 
other side of the world. It had been arranged 
that the young Prince was to extend his travels 
as far as possible, and was to make a considerable 
stay in whatever country he happened to be; 
so that it was probable that he would not 
return to Sylvania for some years to come. As 
a matter of fact, he did not return for nine 
years ; for, through hot-headedness, he got into 
serious trouble with a state which was not on 
the most friendly terms with Sylvania, and was 
kept a close prisoner for some time. So that 
when, after many adventures, he finally set out 
for his own country, his retinue had disappeared, 
and he travelled alone. 

In the meantime the Princess Sylvia, as has 
been said, had grown to womanhood ; the old 
King had left the reins of government more 
completely in the hands of Glavin, the Prime- 
Minister, who, being an ambitious man, felt 
that, in spite of all his power, he was not yet 
powerful enough. 

One dark and moonless night a compact body 
of sturdy men-at-arms marched silently into the 
city, and halted at the palace gates; they were 
Glavin’s men. The porter of the palace gate 
must have been in the pay of the Prime-Minister, 
for he let the drawbridge down without a word, 
and the men passed silently across, and were 
drawn up, waiting and fully armed, in the court- 
yard. Glavin sat late with the King that night, 
discussing affairs of State ; and when the silence 
was broken by the tramp of the men-at-arms in 
the courtyard below, the King started from his 
seat and looked at Glavin. 

‘What means this noise?’ he cried. 
men are these ?’ 

Glavin, the Prime-Minister, bowed mockingly, 
looking at him with an evil smile. ‘The men 
are mine, sire,’ he said. ‘They come here at my 
bidding.’ 

The King smiled perplexedly. ‘So great an 
escort, surely, is beyond the need even of the 
chief Minister of Sylvania,’ he said. 

‘True, sire,’ replied Glavin; ‘but not too 
great, methinks, for the escort of the King.’ 

King Ulphius looked at him with a frown. 
‘ Thy words are puzzling, Glavin,’ he said. ‘ Ex- 
plain thyself.’ 

The Prime-Minister came nearer to him, no 
longer bowing before him, but looking at him 
with a new and unveiled light of insolence in 
his dark eyes. ‘This night,’ he said, ‘a new 
King sits upon the throne of Sylvania; thy 
course is run, Ulphius. This night thou shalt 
join thy sainted Queen in heaven.’ 
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He sprang towards the King, who wheeled 
about suddenly, and made a dash for the other 
side of the cabinet, where his sword lay upon 
a table. But Glavin was too quick for him; 
he caught the old King by the throat, so 
that he could not cry out, and there about 
the room they rocked fiercely, hugging each 
other in that deadly embrace. Glavin was 
the stronger man, and younger, and he forced 
the old King to his knees, and then upon 
his back on the floor, still with that deadly grip 
upon his throat—a grip he never relaxed until 
King Ulphius lay mute and lifeless at his feet. 
Then he sprang across the room, flung open 
the door of the cabinet, and shouted to the 
guard : 

‘Quick! Bring hither the physician. Tis 
Majesty the King is ill of an apoplexy.’ 

The man, without waiting to hear anything 
further, ran at once to the apartments of the 
King’s physician and raised the alarm; in a 
few moments the old man came shuffling along 
to the King’s cabinet, half-dressed, and followed 
by a crowd of frightened waiting men and maids. 
Glavin was at the door of the cabinet, and he 
drew the physician within, and closed the door 
on the others. And the next moment the 
astonished man felt himself held in a grip of 
iron by one shoulder, with a dagger pointed at 
his heart. 

‘Cry out—and I strike,’ whispered the Prime- 


Minister. ‘Thou seest the King; look well on 
him. Tell me—as thou wilt tell all other men— 


how did the King die?’ 

The trembling physician felt himself drawn 
nearer and nearer to the body of the King and 
forced upon his knees by that tremendous 
grip. 

‘Look well on him,’ whispered Glavin again, 
‘and tell me—as thou wilt tell all men—how 
did the King die?’ 

The physician knew well how the King died ; 
he saw, as he knelt there, the marks of the 
cruel] fingers upon the swollen throat; yet, with 
that dagger at his breast, he dared not speak the 
truth. ‘His Majesty has died,’ he muttered 
in a low voice, ‘of an apoplexy, as thou hast 
said.’ 

Glavin laughed, and pulled the man to his 
feet. ‘Go,’ he said, ‘and proclaim it to all 
men: issue a writing, which may be set upon 
the castle gate, that all who can may read it. 
In the morning I will send forth the heralds to 
proclaim it to the city, and to proclaim that a 
new King reigns in Sylvania,’ 

The Princess Sylvia, hearing the tumult in 
the castle, had run quickly to the door of her 
apartments, fearing that something had hap- 
pened to the King, her father; but at the door 
stood two strange men-at-arms, whom she had 
not seen before about the castle, and who barred 
her way. 

‘What means this?’ she asked haughtily. 
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‘There is a noise and clamour of tongues within 
the castle. I would seek the King, my father.’ 

But they told her doggedly enough that they 
had orders that she was not to leave her apart- 
ments ; and, greatly wondering, she went within 
again, and waited, trembling, with her ladies all 
about her. 

Presently a heavy step sounded in the outer 
room, and Glavin came in and stood before her 
—not bending, as he had been wont to do, to 
kiss her hand, but standing there, looking at her 
grimly and in silence. There was a long pause 
before he spoke. 

‘Send thy ladies from thee, Princess,’ he said 
sternly; ‘there is trouble in the palace, and I 
would speak to thee alone.’ 

She waved her hand to dismiss the women, 
and then stood watching him, with all her 
nerves strung to the keenest tension to hear his 
news, to understand his strange behaviour. He 
came to the matter in hand brutally enough. 

‘The King is dead,’ he said. 

She started, and clasped her hands, and took 
a step towards him, looking at him with wild 
eyes. 

‘Dead!’ she breathed. ‘I left the King, my 
father, well but an hour since. Ah! let me go 
to him ; let me see him. He loved me ; there is 
a chance that he may wake again at the voice of 
my love. Let me go to him.’ 

He put his hand up to stop her, shaking his 
head. 

‘Stay,’ he said. ‘Thou must not see the 
King now ; the physician is with him, and his 
attendants.’ 

She drew herself up, and stamped her foot 
imperiously, even though her eyes were swim- 
ming with tears. ‘Thou forgettest,’ she said, 
‘the obedience due to me. I am the daughter 
of thy King ; I demand to see my father.’ 

‘And I refuse to grant thee leave to see him. 
I owe thee no obedience now ; a new King reigns 
in Sylvania, and I am that King.’ 

She started back from him in astonishment. 

‘Thou the King!’ she cried. ‘If my father 
is dead, and Prince Gareth is not here to claim 
his own, then will I hold the throne until the 
Prince comes to take it. Thou dost most 
strangely abuse the position the King, thy 
master, gave thee.’ 

‘ Might rules stronger than all else at such a 
time as this,’ cried Glavin, laughing. ‘ Thou 
shalt rule in Sylvania; but thou must rule with 
me. This is no time for tender speeches or 
honeyed words ; long have I desired thee, Sylvia, 
even as I have desired the throne thy father 
filled. Now that throne is within my grasp, and 
thou and I will rule together.’ 

She shrank from him, terrified and appalled at 
his audacity. 

‘Thou mayest wrest the Princess Sylvia’s 
kingdom from her; thou shalt not seize the 
Princess Sylvia also,’ she said. 
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Glavin caught her suddenly by the wrist and 
looked into her eyes. 

‘Who is to aid thee ?’ he cried fiercely. ‘My 
men-at-arms far outnumber those of the dead 
King, and are stronger ; the palace now is within 
my grasp, and to-morrow the city of Arboream 
shall hear the new King proclaimed. See ’—he 
caught her hand and ruthlessly wrenched a ring 
from one of the slender fingers, and held the 
glittering thing up to the light—‘ see, here is thy 
ring, to proclaim to all men that thou art plighted 
to Glavin, King of Sylvania.’ 

‘Give me my ring,’ she cried hoarsely. ‘’Tis 
not mine to give. Prince Gareth placed it on 
my hand nine long years since, in token of his 
boyish love for me. Give me my ring again.’ 

“Twill better serve, then,’ said Glavin, laugh- 
ing. ‘Prince Gareth comes no more; but thou 
shalt reign in Sylvania with a worthier mate. 
Thou art my prisoner here until such time as 
thou shalt choose to ride through the city with 
me on thy bridal-day.’ He slipped the ring on 
his little finger, turned on his heel, and went 
out of the room. 

He had reached the King’s cabinet again— 
from which the body of the dead King had been 
removed—and was pacing up and down there, 
when one of his men came hurriedly to him, and 
told him that a young man waited outside the 
castle, demanding admission. 

‘Who is this man?’ asked Glavin, pausing in 
his walk, and frowning upon the messenger. 

The man was a stranger in Arboream, being a 
soldier of fortune who had come there only within 
the past year, and knew nothing of former events. 

‘He cries that his name is Gareth,’ said the 
man, ‘and that he is a prince returned after 
much wandering to his uncle’s kingdom again.’ 

Glavin started, and came hurriedly across the 
room and laid his hand on the fellow’s mouth. 

‘Hush!’ he whispered. ‘Speak not so loud. 
Has this prince much following ?’ 

‘He rides alone, sire,’ answered the man. 

Glavin considered for a moment, and then 
turned again to the man. 

‘Admit him silently,’ he said; ‘show him 
much courtesy, and bring him hither to me at 
once. And, above all, tell no man of his arrival, 
or thy life shall pay the penalty.’ 


CHAPTER II. 


THE FIGHT ON THE HILL-TOP. 


> 
LAVIN paced up and down the 
cabinet for some minutes before 
the sound of footsteps warned him 
that his visitor was approaching. 
He stood calmly, with a smile 
upon his face, until the door opened ; and then, 
as the young Prince appeared on the threshold, 
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he advanced quickly, dropped gracefully on one 
knee before him, caught his hand, and carried 
it to his lips. 

‘Thou art right welcome home again, my 
Prince,’ he said; ‘so many years hast thou 
travelled that I should scarce have known thee. 
Thou left us a stripling; thou comest again in 
the pride of manhood—and crowned, I warrant 
me, with doughty deeds. But thou comest at 
an evil time.’ 

The young Prince started. 

‘Of what evil dost thou speak, Glavin?’ 
he cried. ‘Surely no harm has come to my 
uncle the King, or to my sweet cousin the 
Princess. Tell me quickly of what evil thou 
speakest.’ 

‘Sire,’ said Glavin, with much humility, ‘my 
lord the King is dead; he died but an hour 
since, in this very room, of an apoplexy. The 
Princess Sylvia is confined to her apartments, 
overwhelmed with grief at the death of her 
father; and I alone am left to welcome thee. 
The Princess, who knows of thy coming, hath 
begged that she may not see thee to-night; in 
the morning she will greet thee.’ 

“Tis grave news indeed,’ said the Prince. ‘I 
would have given much to have seen my uncle 
the King alive. I have journeyed far, and with 
what speed I might, since.I made my escape 
from prison. And now I return but to find the 
King dead, and my sweet cousin plunged in 
grief. I would see the King, Glavin.’ 

Glavin shook his head sadly. ‘’Tis not a 
sight that thou shouldst look upon,’ he said. 
‘Wait rather till the physician and the women 
have done their duties, that thou mayest see 
him in the glory of death, even as thou didst 
know him in the glory of life. Let me urge 
upon thee, Prince, to get thee to thy chamber, 
and leave us this sad night alone with our grief. 
Thou hast need of rest ; to-morrow thou must be 
hailed as King of Sylvania, according to thine 
uncle’s decree.’ 

Prince Gareth was unwilling at first to accede 
to Glavin’s wishes, but he finally went to the 
chamber set apart for him, and, without un- 
dressing, flung himself down upon his couch, to 
think of all these strange new happenings in the 
kingdom of Sylvania. 

Left alone, Glavin lost no time in thought ; 
he hurriedly summoned the captain of his men- 
at-arms, and held a long and private talk with 
him. It was a time for desperate measures, if 
he would carry out his purpose, and Glavin was 
not the man to shrink from anything to which 
he had put his hand. 

Thus it happened that, long before daybreak, 
Prince Gareth was startled from his sleep by a 
rude hand Jaid on his shoulder, and started up 
to find six men fully armed about his couch, 
His sword had been taken from him, and he 
stood there unarmed, at their mercy. 

‘The King would speak with thee, 


’ 


said one 


of the men when he hotly demanded an ex- 
planation of the intrusion. 

‘The King!’ he cried. ‘The King is dead: 
how, then, should he summon me?’ 

‘There is a new King rules in Sylvania— 
King Glavin. Tis he who summons thee.’ 

‘Glavin is mad,’ cried the Prince ; ‘the events 
of this night must have disturbed his reason. I 
go not at any such bidding.’ 

But they caught him roughly, all unarmed as 
he was, and, despite his struggles, forced him 
from the room, and along the passages of the 
castle to the King’s cabinet ; and there, firmly 
held, he stood defiantly before Glavin, who was 
seated, looking at him with a smile. 

‘I told thee, Prince, thou camest at an evil 
time,’ said Glavin. ‘To-night the King has 
died ; to-night the kingdom of Sylvania is mine. 
Thou hast tarried too long upon thy travels, I 
have not played so deep a stake to have it 
snatched from my grasp by a boy.’ 

‘There can be but one king in Sylvania,’ cried 
the Prince, hotly, ‘and that king is King 
Gareth, by my uncle’s decree. I come in time 
to claim my own ; to fight for my own, if need 
be.’ 

‘And I tell thee, fool, that thou art too late. 
Within an hour or two the heralds shall pro- 
claim King Glavin, and my men shall force the 
proclamation home at the pike’s point, if force 
be needful. Listen to me’—he leaned forward 
in his seat and scowled at the young man—‘ no 
man in Arboream knows of thy coming here 
to-night; no man shall know of thy going. 
Within an hour thou shalt pass from the city, 
strongly guarded; within an hour thou shalt 
die, and leave King Glavin to reign over the 
kingdom of Sylvania. “was a madness indeed, 
Prince, to venture into thy loyal kingdom un- 
attended; thou shalt leave it attended well 
enough. Six men shall go with thee, without 
the city wall, and there, in a lonely place that 
has been selected, they shall murder thee, and 
fling thy body into the heart of the wood ; so 
mutilating thy fair beauty that any who may 
chance to find thee shall but say thou art a poor 
gentleman, unknown, killed by robbers for what 
gold thou didst chance to have in thy pouch.’ 

‘Thou wilt not dare to do this thing,’ cried 
Gareth ; ‘the city of Arboream would rise in its 
might against thee.’ 

Glavin shrugged his shoulders, ‘The city 
will not know,’ he said. ‘Thou camest here 
when men were fast and snug in their beds; 
thou goest out before they wake. I dare all 
things in such a cause as this. To-morrow it 
will be proclaimed in the streets of Arboream 
that King Ulphius died of an apoplexy ; it may 
be well to tell thee—thou who talkest of men not 
daring—that the King, thine uncle, died at my 
hands; that I choked out the useless life from 
him, as I would choke out thine if it served my 
humour to do so,’ 
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The Prince sprang forward with a ery of rage ; 
but the men-at-arms gripped him firmly, and, 
though he struggled fiercely, he could not get at 
the man. 

‘Listen again,’ went on Glavin calmly. ‘Thou 
didst think to come back here to thy kingdom, 
and claim thy cousin Sylvia for thy queen. She 
shall yet sit upon the throne of Sylvania—not 
as thy queen, but mine. We long have loved ; 
and this night, even since her father’s death, she 
did plight her troth to me.’ 

‘Thou liest,’ cried the Prince. ‘The Princess 
Sylvia would not mate with such as thou.’ 

Glavin laughed, and held up his hand, on 
which the ring glittered. ‘Wilt thou believe 
that?’ he asked—‘the ring thou gavest her, 
thinking to keep her faithful to thee. Women 
are ambitious, even as men are; and when a 
kingdom holds the balance against love, love is 
a feathery thing indeed, weighing nothing in the 
balance. ‘Thy kingdom and thy bride are mine, 
Gareth, and thou art nothing from this hour.’ 

Long before daybreak the six men marched 
out of the silent city, with Prince Gareth in 
their midst ; he walked with bowed head, like a 
man from whom all dear delights of earth have 
been swept away ; he scarcely seemed to care, in 
that terrible hour, whether he lived or whether 
he died. The men, keeping sternest watch upon 
him, marched on with him out of the city, and 
right on to the crest of a hill, from which, 
looking backwards, the city could be seen just 
springing into morning glory in the coming 
sunrise ; on the other side before them was a 
rocky broken declivity, covered with rough and 
tangled woods. And at the brow of the hill 
the six men halted. 

Now, it happened that one of the six was 
the soldier of fortune who had come running 
to Glavin with the news of the young Prince’s 
arrival, He was a wild, daring, and reckless 
fellow, scarred from many fights, and a man of 
whom it was currently said among his comrades 
that he feared neither God nor man. Yet he 
had a passionate admiration for bravery in any 
shape or form; and although he knew, like the 
good soldier he was, that a soldier’s first duty 
must be obedience, he loathed the work now be- 
fore him. ‘lo stand in fair and open fight with 
any man, be the issue what it might, was a fair 
and a glorious thing, whether the quarrel be a 
matter of the wine-cups or a woman’s dark eyes ; 
but to slaughter a man—outnumbered by six to 
one, and unarmed—in cold blood was a very 
different matter, This man, whose name was 
Gobeno, determined that, so far as he was con- 
cerned, he would have nothing to do with the 
killing of a brave and honest gentleman who 
could not defend himself, 

The men halted, as has been said, at the top 
of the hill, and suddenly caught at their weapons ; 
and then the lust of life swept over the Prince, 
and he drew himself up, and looked round upon 
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them, defenceless though he was, like a tiger at 
bay. And, while he looked round, Gobeno the 
scarred edged a little nearer towards him. 

Suddenly Gareth pointed hurriedly to the 
city. 

‘See!’ he cried; ‘what meaneth that light 
upon the castle towers ?’ 

There was no light upon the castle towers ; 
but the men, taken off their guard, swung round 
to look. Gareth sprang forward like a panther, 
and struck one of the fellows full under the ear, 
catching his sword from his hand as he fell; 
and then, with his back against a tree, he 
swung the heavy weapon in his hand, and held 
them at bay. 

‘Now, strike, ye varlets,’ he cried, ‘and ye 
shall see how a Prince can die. ‘’Tis five blades 
to one. Now who is he that will first taste cold 
steel ?’ 

Then Gobeno swung his sword aloft, sprang 
to the side of the Prince, and faced round there 
with him ; and two swords were levelled against 
four. ‘1 do not side with butchers,’ he 
shouted, ‘nor stand by while an honest gentle- 
man fights for the life God gave him. Come, 
Sir Prince ; let’s have at the rogues !’ 

Gareth took heart of grace indeed then, for, 
though they were still two to four, he knew the 
strength and subtlety of his own wrist, and the 
man who had ranged himself beside him looked 
like a fighter ; besides this, the men themselves, 
who had expected no such strange turn of 
events, held back for a moment. ‘The Prince 
sprang at the foremost of them, and drove his 
heavy sword straight down through the fellow’s 
skull, so that he fell back, lifeless and horrible, 
amongst his fellows. Another man made at him 
fiercely ; and Gareth, driven backwards for a 
moment, dropped suddenly upon one knee, and 
thrust up at the man under his guard with all 
his strength ; the sword went clean through his 
lungs, and he fell heavily, groaning. Meanwhile 
Gobeno had not been idle; he had struck at one 
man so fiercely that the fellow’s sword dropped 
from his grasp, shivered at the hilt ; he turned 
and dashed off down the hill after the man who 
had been disarmed in the first instance ; and the 
last man, after a few futile passes, fairly turned 
tail, and raced down the hill after them. 

Gobeno was for setting off after them, but 
the Prince called him back. ‘Let us spill no 
more blood,’ he cried hastily; ‘rather let us 
look to our own safety. If those fellows reach 
the city, within an hour a score of them will 
be hunting us. We have fought against des- 
perate odds, thou and 1; if we stay here now I 
must surely be slain, and thou, good fellow, 
wilt hang in the market-place.’ 

‘Have no fear, Sir Prince,’ replied Gobeno, 
laughing. ‘They dare not carry back the tale 
that one unarmed man was a match for six 
sent out to murder him; if thy death be of 
such value to my late master, they will not 
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dare to say thou art still alive. Rest assured 
we are safe from pursuit.’ 

Prince Gareth leaned upon the sword he 
held, and looked down at the dead men and 
at the blood-stained ground; then he raised 
his eyes, and looked back down the hill at 
the city of Arboream, with the sun just gilding 
its roofs. 

‘I am a Prince—nay, a King without a 
kingdom. My love is false to me; my king- 
dom wrested from me by a villain. To return 
there would be a madness. How can I, with 
my single arm, fight against Glavin and _ his 
army? Henceforth I have no kingdom ; hence- 
forth there are none to fight my cause.’ 

Gobeno dropped suddenly upon one knee, 
and bared and bent his head. 

‘Nay, say not so, Sir Prince,’ he cried, ‘ for 
if thou wilt but take me, I will fight thy 
cause till all causes are alike to me and I 
fight no more. Even in these times brave 
men are hard to find, and I—a poor soldier 
of fortune—do dearly love a losing cause, where 
the odds are desperate and a man sleeps with 


his hand to his sword-hilt. Take me, Sir 
Prince, and I will serve thee faithfully.’ 
‘And never Prince had better squire,’ cried 


Gareth. ‘In desperate straits men find what 
stuff their fellow-men are made of, and find, may- 
be, their truest friends. How do they call you?’ 

‘By many strange titles at times,’ said the 
fellow, laughing ; ‘some scarce fit for ears polite. 
But my name is Gobeno.’ 

‘Come, Count Gobeno,’ said the Prince, rais- 
ing him from the ground, ‘thou hast chosen a 
sorry cause, methinks ; but thou and I will stand 
together in it, whatever it may be.’ 

And so the Prince and the soldier of fortune 
left Arboream far behind, and fared forth into 
the world together. 

Gobeno’s words proved to be true; for the 
men who should have killed the Prince, return- 
ing to the city, told Glavin a wonderful story of 
how the Prince had turned upon them, snatched 
the sword, and fought lustily for his life; of 
how he had killed three of their number before 
they found it possible to disarm and despatch 
him ; and added that he lay dead in the little 
wood, and that they purposed returning that 
night and burying him in secret with their slain 
comrades, 

‘Truly a dangerous fellow,’ cried Glavin, 
laughing grimly. ‘ But a man-at-arms or two is 
no great thing; return after nightfall, as ye have 
said, and hide all traces of the slaughter.’ 


So they came back at night to the hill, 
took up the bodies of the two dead men, 


carried them into the wood, and buried them 
there ; and they said nothing further about the 
matter, for fear of Glavin. 

Thus King Glavin held the throne of Sylvania, 
and Prince Gareth was an exile and a wanderer 
in strange lands. 


CHAPTER IIL 
THE NEW KING. 


ING GLAVIN was duly proclaimed 
by the heralds through all the streets 
of the city of Arboream and in the 
market-places of the smaller towns of 
Sylvania. At first the people were 

indignant and surprised; but they knew the 

power of this man, and the heralds were every- 
where accompanied by strong bodies of men-at- 
arms, so that the people dared not cry out 
against the usurper—dared not even murmur. 

But in their own homes they fell to whispering 

about the strange doings at the palace, and to 

wondering what was to become of their beloved 

Princess Sylvia, and what part she would take 

in the new kingdom. 

Once a bold fellow, a blacksmith in the city, 
cried out against the man who had seized the 
throne, and raised a shout for Queen Sylvia; he 
was seized, and carried before the King. And 
the next morning, when the people came out 
of their houses at daybreak, they drew into 
shuddering groups and pointed at a fearful thing 
in the market-place. For there, on a gallows 
fifty feet high, swinging in the wind, was the 
body of the blacksmith. It seemed to poison 
the very air of the fair city as it hung there. 
But after that no man dared to cry out against 
the King; they only hated him in secret, and 
kept close within their houses when he rode 
forth in all splendour through the city ; there 
were no more joyous shouts and acclamations, as 
in the days of King Ulphius. 

One day Glavin caused proclamation to be 
made throughout the city that in two months the 
Princess Sylvia, who had plighted her troth to 
him, would be wedded to him, with much pomp 
and ceremony, in the Cathedral of Arboream, 
It may readily be imagined with what feelings 
the people received the tidings ; they felt that 
even their beloved Princess had turned against 
them, and had cast in her lot with a man they 
detested and feared. Of course the Princess 
knew nothing of this; the proclamation had 
been made without her knowledge. But that 
day Glavin paid a visit to her apartments, 
wherein she had been kept a close prisoner, 
and announced to her what he had done. 

‘This day,’ he said, ‘the heralds have pro- 
claimed to the people of Sylvania that in a 
month’s time the Princess Sylvia becomes the 
bride of the King; all preparations for the 
nuptials are completed, I am a man of my 
oath: thou shalt reign with me in Sylvania, 
even as I have said,’ 

The Princess Sylvia turned upon him with 
flashing eyes. 

‘I will go with thee to the Cathedral,’ she 
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eried, ‘only if they carry me thither on my 
bier. Thou wilt not dare to force me to such 
a thing as this; the people of Arboream love 
me, and they will rise up against thee if I do 
but cry to them.’ 

‘And the people of Arboream fear me,’ he 
said, with a laungh—‘ which is a much greater 
thing. Pikes and swords pierce men’s hearts 
more quickly than women’s cries. I tell thee 
thou art powerless here.’ 

‘I wait for my Prince,’ she said presently. 
‘He will surely come soon, and will hurl thee 
from the throne, and take his own again.’ 

King Glavin burst into a roar of laughter. 
‘Thou wilt not see thy Prince again,’ he said ; 
‘thy Prince is dead.’ Then, as she started sud- 
denly towards him with her hands clasped, he 
added : 

‘Thy Prince came hither on the very night 
thy father died, and I, fearing that he might 
stand in my way, had him sent to join his 
uncle. There is but one Prince in Sylvania ; I 
am that one. Wilt thou not be reasonable, my 
Princess? All these things have I dared for thy 
sweet sake. Wilt thou not grant my prayer? 
The power is mine, and yet I stoop to plead 
with thee.’ 

The Princess Sylvia, be it remembered, lived 
in strange and stirring times, and during the 
past few days, whilst kept a close prisoner, had 
had time to debate within herself on all these 
matters, and to endeavour to find, with her keen 
woman’s wit, some method of escape. Her 
whole soul revolted at the man who stood before 
her ; she seemed to see his hands dyed red with 
the blood of her boy-lover. And yet, with all 
the woman’s soul within her strung to meet the 
demand, she determined, knowing her own help- 
lessness, to match her wit against that of the 
man, and to gain by feminine cunning what she 
could not gain by prayers or strength. And she 
began to play her part from that hour. 

She turned her beautiful sad eyes fully upon 
him, and then bowed her head. ‘It is as my 
lord the King desires,’ she said. ‘I am but a 
woman ; yet I fain would be a queen, and ’tis 
meet that a woman should bow herself before 
her King. I loved my Prince, although he was 
but a boy; but thou, by strangest fortune, dost 
hold the kingdom of Sylvania. I will do thy 
bidding in a month from this.’ 

Then, as he moved quickly towards her, she 
put up her hand imperiously, yet with some 
slightest show of archness, and stopped him. 
‘Stay,’ she said ; ‘if 1 concede so much, I have 
the right to claim something from thee. I claim 
that thou shalt not demand from me any slightest 
privilege until the holy Church confers it on 
thee ; and I claim my freedom from this hour.’ 

King Glavin looked at her somewhat ruefully 
for a moment; but he was well contented with 
so easy a victory. ‘Thy claim is granted,’ he 


palace grounds. Thou shalt see enough of thy 
beloved people,’ he added, with a slight sneer, 
‘when thou art Queen of Sylvania. Thou art 
free to go or come as thou wilt, through the 
palace and its gardens.’ 

Then he turned on his heel and left her ; 
and from that time the guards were taken from 
the door leading to her apartments, and she 
was free to come and go as she would. She 
certainly made the best use of her liberty. She 
found many opportunities of speaking to those 
of her father’s people who still remained about 
the palace; and from them she learned some- 
thing of all that had been happening in Arboream. 
She learned that already new taxes had been 
made, and new tax-gatherers appointed; that 
the good, prosperous days of her father’s reign 
were fast being forgotten before this new reign 
of tyranny which had sprung up. She heard 
that the people, so far from going about their 
business with songs and laughter, crept about 
the city silently and in trembling; that old 
punishments and penalties, long since fallen into 
decay, had been revived, and new ones added. 
And she grew to hate the King with a deeper 
hatred even than before, because she loved her 
people. 

One night the Princess Sylvia crept out into 
the grounds of the palace, and wandered there 
listlessly alone. One week of her month of 
freedom had gone by, and she was already 
beginning to cast about in her mind for some 
way of escape from the terrible fate which 
threatened her; yet the more she thought 
about it the deeper grew her despair. And, 
thinking thus, she came to a little gate which 
led from the gardens of the palace into the 
city—a gate little used. As she went towards 
it a man sprang up out of the shadow and 
barred her way. 

Now, it is quite certain that when the 
Princess first drew near the gate she had no 
slightest thought of passing beyond it; yet the 
mere fact that a guardian had been sent there to 
prevent any attempted escape was sufficient to 
rouse in her mind a sudden passionate desire to 
pass beyond the portals into the city. In part 
a feeling of bitter resentment at the injustice 
of, her captivity, in part a coquettish desire to 
match the strength of her beauty and her wit 
against Glavin’s more brutal forces, actuated her ; 
without the slighest hesitation she advanced 
quickly, as though she did not see the man, and 
stumbled almost into his arms. He held his 
pike across the door, and she drew back in 
apparent blushing confusion. 

‘I did not see thee, good fellow,’ she said. 
‘The night is dark, and men do not usually 
start from the shadows, even at the bidding of 
a princess. What dost thou here?’ 

‘I stand here by order of the King,’ replied 
the man in a low voice. For the sight of this 
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in the sombre night-time, with the wondrous 
beauty of her face so near to his as she spoke, 
was an enchanting and a disturbing vision ; he 
grasped his pike more firmly, and drew himself 
stiffly upright. 

The Princess stood, with one hand lightly 
leaning against the heavy masonry of the wall, 
looking at him with a musing smile. 

‘And thou hast orders,’ she said slowly, ‘that 
the Princess Sylvia shall not pass beyond this 
gate?’ She laughed a low, musical, rippling 
laugh, and drew a little nearer to him. ‘ And 
so they fear my might and power so greatly that 
they set strong men, with stronger weapons, to 
guard the gates against me. Truly I had not 
known that men did fear me so!’ 

‘Tis the King’s orders,’ said the man again ; 
but he held his pike a little more easily, clasping 
it lightly with both hands, and letting it rest 
against his shoulder. 

‘But surely no man of strength wants arms 
against a woman,’ she said, smiling up at him 
still. ‘ Nature gave him arms to hold a woman 
if he would, or keep her from him. A brave 
man levels not his pike at a woman’s heart. 
His arms could hold her did she but battle with 
him.’ 

The man laughed, but said nothing; he 
shifted his position a little, and taking the pike 
loosely in one hand, rested the other on his 
hip. 

‘Truly, I seek not to escape,’ she said in the 
same low, almost caressing voice ; ‘for if thou 
stoodst there without thy pike, and I did come 
against thee, thou couldst hold me with thine 
arms so long as it pleased thee.’ 

‘Truly I could,’ said the man, laughing again 
—‘if I but dared to hold a princess at all,’ he 
added. 

‘A princess is but a woman, after all,’ she 
said, looking at him steadily. ‘See, good fellow, 
set down thy pike against the door there, and I 
will come at thee, as if to escape, and thou 
shalt prove that thou canst hold me.’ 

The man set his pike against the wall and 
stood there, with his hands resting lightly on his 
hips, facing her. She drew herself back for a 
moment, and then made as if to run at him ; 
but as his hands were stretched out to hold 
her she swerved suddenly, caught up the pike, 
sprang back against the wall, and levelled it 
at him. 

‘Come no nearer, on your life!’ she cried ; 
and they were no longer the alluring eyes of 
the woman which faced him, but the imperious 
eyes of a queen who would have her way. ‘It 
is my purpose to go to-night into the city; 
within an hour, before the guard comes round, 
I will be at the gate here again. Thou shalt 
not suffer for this service ; I will fill thy hands 
with gold. But I go to-night into the city ; 
unbar the door.’ 

He fidgeted about, at the length of the pike, 


watching her uneasily; but she stood there 
sternly defiant, and he dared come no nearer. 
‘Give me the pike, Princess,’ he said. ‘I dare 
not unbar the door.’ 

‘Then will I slay thee, fool, and take my way 
into the city at my leisure ;’ and she made 
at him so fiercely with the pike that he dropped 
suddenly upon his knees. 

‘Nay, I will unbar the door,’ he cried, ‘if 
thou wilt return within the hour.’ 

‘I have said it,’ she replied haughtily. ‘ And 
each night, while it is my pleasure, I will pass 
through this gate, and will come back again 
within the hour. Unbar the door.’ 

The fellow rose slowly, went to the door, and 
threw it open; the Princess slipped through 
backwards, still facing him, with the pike 
levelled. Then, as she stepped outside, she 
suddenly flung down the pike with a clatter 
on the stones, and gathering up her robes in 
her hand, shot off down the street, and was 
lost in the darkness. The man stood looking 
after her for a moment, shaking his head ; then 
he picked up his weapon, re-entered the garden, 
and fastened the door again. 

The Princess Sylvia took her way through the 
city, unrecognised by any; the streets were 
dark, and she slipped along in the shadows, 
keeping out of the way of any groups of people 
she happened to pass. So for three nights— 
for but an hour on each occasion—she took 
her way through the city, her heart filled with 
grief at the silence and the gloom about her, 
relieving often with her bounty women and 
children, with hunger-pinched faces, who begged 
from her—a new sight indeed in Arboream ; 
and at such times she drew her veil swiftly 
about her face, that none might know her. 

There lived at this time in Arboream, in one 
of the poorer quarters of the city, a certain 
mysterious witch, held in superstitious dread by 
the simple-minded people, and much resorted to 
by love-sick youths and maidens for her fortune- 
telling powers and for her love-philtres. One 
night the Princess, wandering through the city, 
came upon the witch’s dwelling, and made up 
her mind to consult her as to her own future 
and as to the possibility of her escape from the 
hated thraldom which seemed about to be put 
upon her. With her heart beating a little more 
quickly than usual, she veiled her face and 
tapped at the door. There was no response ; 
listening intently, the Princess could hear the 
faint and mournful mewing of a cat, and could 
see a bright light shining through the partially 
curtained window. She knocked again, and 
then, growing impatient, pushed open the door 
and entered the place. It was a great, square, 
lofty room, with a brazier burning in the centre ; 
the scented smoke from this floated in great 
wreaths about the roof. At one side of the 
room a curtain was suspended, and a great chair 
and a table stood near this. The cat—a great, 
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black, fierce-eyed creature—was trotting cease- 
lessly in a circle round and round the brazier ; 
and on the floor, wriggling its slow length 
towards where the Princess stood, was a horrible 
snake, its beautiful scaly skin glittering in the 
light. 

The Princess called softly ; and then, obtain- 
ing no reply, more loudly. The cat came slowly 
towards her, and rubbed itself, purring, against 
her robe; the snake stopped, and reared its 
head, looking at her out of its wicked eyes. 
But no witch was there. The Princess searched 
all through the place, even drawing back the 


curtain and peering behind it, but found 
nothing. The witch had gone, leaving nothing 


behind her to indicate the reason for her depar- 
ture. Whether, as the Princess thought long 
afterwards, the old woman had wandered out, 
and, in the darkness of the night, had toppled 
into the river which ran near at hand, and so 
had been carried down by the swift current 
and drowned; or whether she had fled from 
the place in fear of threats which had been 
used against her; or what the mystery of 
her disappearance was, it is impossible to say. 
Suffice it that she never appeared in Arboream 
again, 

And while the Princess stood near the brazier, 
wondering about it all, and irresolute what to 
do, there came a sudden loud knocking at the 
door. Princess Sylvia looked round for a way 
of escape, but saw none; she knew she dared 
not be found there, and perhaps recognised ; 
and in an instant she had caught up a long 
thick veil of silk stuff, covered with cabbalistic 
characters, which lay on the table, and had 
flung it completely over her head and _ face. 
Then, springing to the middle of the room, and 
standing behind the brazier, she cried to the 
person who knocked to enter. 


CHAPTER IV. 


A WONDROUS WITCH INDEED! 


HE door was slowly opened, and a man 
came in, whom Princess Sylvia, peer- 
ing through her veil, recognised as a 
man of the city, a tanner who carried 
on a small business in a little street 

just off the market-place. The man_ started 

when he saw the tall and queenly figure of 

Sylvia standing erect behind the brazier, in 

place of the bent and wrinkled hag he had ex- 

pected to find. 

‘Truly, thou art no witch,’ he said bluntly as 
he looked at her. 

The Princess smiled behind her disguise. 

“Tis the best proof that I am a witch,’ she 
said, ‘that I can change my shape at will. 
What is thine errand ?’ 
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The man hurriedly crossed himself, and mut- 
tered something under his breath. 

‘The King,’ he said at last, ‘hath put new 
taxes upon us, and I, a poor man, cannot find 
the wherewithal to pay them. ‘To-morrow, at 
noon, the tax-gatherer will seize my leather and 
the tools wherewith I earn my living if the 
money be not forthcoming. Tell me, if thou 
canst, how I may pay this sum, and how I 
shall avoid that which will surely bring me to 
beggary.’ 

The Princess opened the little pouch which 
hung at her girdle, took from it some gold 
pieces, and held them out to the man. 

‘Will this suffice, good tanner?’ she asked. 

The man hesitated for a moment, and looked 
at the gold doubtfully ; then he eagerly took 
it, testing each piece between his teeth. The 
Princess laughed. 

“Tis good gold,’ she said; ‘I have no fairy 
gold here, which turns to dead leaves when the 
sun rises. Pay thy taxes with that, and rest 
content.’ 

The fellow, with a profusion of thanks, tucked 
the money into his breast, and stumbled out of 
the place. The Princess, with a merry laugh, 
flung aside her veil, extinguished the brazier, 
and went out, and through the city streets, 
back to the gate in the wall of the palace 
garden. 

But the adventure had taken a hold on her 
imagination ; mystery is at all times precious to 
a woman, even though she be a princess, and 
she liked the thought that she was able, in 
secret, to do some good for the people she loved 
so well. And so it happened that, night after 
night, she went to the witch’s house, and took 
her stand there behind the lighted brazier, with 
the folds of the veil concealing her features, and 
received the people who came to her. Now it 
was a gitl, weeping because her lover was faith- 
less; and with gentle words she cheered the 
poor creature, and sent her on her way, bidding 
her send the lover to her. And, with sternest 
rebuke, she would take the youth to task, show- 
ing him the wrong he had done, and in most 
cases contriving to bring those who really cared 
for each other together again. Now it was a 
mother who brouglit the child she loved to this 
most gentle witch, praying that she would heal 
it of the deadly sickness which had come upon 
it, and crying that she was too poor to seek a 


physician, Then would Sylvia, with gentle 
words and loving hands, and with such simple 


herbs and remedies as she found in the witch’s 
place, minister to the needs of the ailing little 
one, so that it smiled up fearlessly at the veiled 
lady, and in many cases recovered of its malady. 

Gradually it came to be known that this was 
no ordinary witch, such as the people had been 
accustomed to, but a great and gracious creature, 
the very tones of whose voice inspired hope in 
trembling hearts, the very touch of whose white 
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hands carried benediction; and night after 
night, in the short hour the Princess stayed 
there, the crowds who visited her became greater, 
and the wonder and the mystery of it spread 
through all Sylvania. 

Quite unconsciously, too, the Princess Sylvia 
was doing another thing: she was fighting 
against the power of King Glavin. For when 
she heard a tale of injustice or wrong she cried 
out bitterly, in scorn of the man who could thus 
oppress the people she loved; when, with her 
gold or her gentle charity, she could undo some 
deed of his, she did it. All-unconsciously, too, 
by her deeds and by her words, she fought 
against the power of the King, and roused the 
people yet more against him. She felt that 
there could be no injustice in that, for the king- 
dom he held was her own, and she had the right 
to gain it if she could. So great became her 
power at last, and so great the love of the simple 
people for her, that there were a vast number in 
the city of Arboream who would gladly have 
laid down their lives at her biddii zg; who would 
gladly have fought, at her command, against the 
usurper they knew she hated as fiercely as they 
did. There was, too, a sort of superstitious 
worship of her in their minds; they dared not 
think who this wondrous creature could be, who 
came before them for but an hour each night, 
and then vanished again. 

It came to the ears of the King at last, and 
although he scornfully mocked at her power, he 
yet was troubled; there were so many strange 
rumours afloat in Arboream in regard to her. 
One night he rode out through the city, alone 
and unattended, with his heavy sword buckled 
at his side. 

‘T fear no witch,’ he said, ‘and if I do but 
find her I’ll silence her mischievous tongue for 
ever, and show these idle vagabonds who believe 
in her that even a witch, with all her devilish 
arts, is powerless against the King.’ 

It was a dark night, and the King drew up 
his horse within sight of the witch’s door, and 
watched the people coming and going. At last, 
as he sat there, he saw a white fiyure, with a 
veil wrapped round the face, steal out of the 
door and flit away through the darkness; he 
whipped out his sword, dug his spurs into his 
horse, and raced off after her. The Princess 
would certainly have fared badly, but that as 
she ran she came to a narrow alley leading up 
between some houses, at the end of which two 
posts were set, that carts might not be taken 
through that way; she slipped between the 
posts, and sped down the narrow lane with the 
speed of a deer, It took the King some time to 
get off his horse, aud to secure the animal to 
one of the posts; then, brandishing his sword, 
he also dashed down the lane in hot pursuit. 
But when he reached the farther end the white 
figure had vanished. He searched in all direc- 
tions, but could find nothing of her, and at last 


returned to his horse, and mounting, rode slowly 
back to the palace. 

Sut even this adventure did not daunt the 
Princess; she knew the man with whom she 
had to deal, and she knew her own power over 
the people. She felt that he dared not take 
open measures against her, for fear of a riot in 
the city. So she went again and again, and yet 
again, to the witch’s house, and the people still 
flocked to see her. 


It is now the duty of this chronicle to turn to 
the adventures of Prince Gareth and Gobeno. 
At first the Prince had made up his mind that 
he could not, in any case, return again to 
Arboream ; his kingdom had been stripped from 
him; he was regarded as one dead; and his 
love was false to him. He determined at first 
to journey again into other countries, and to 
endeavour to forget his unfortunate visit to 
Arboream. But after a time better thoughts 
than these grew up in him; his love for the 
fair country of Sylvania beat down all other 
feelings; and, after wandering irresolutely and 
in disguise for but a short time, he turned his 
steps again in the direction of the city. 

“Tis but a coward’s act, Gobeno,’ he said, ‘to 
turn tail and flee away when one is beaten ; 
let us go down again to Arboream, make our 
way into the city, and lie in hiding there. It 
may happen that fortune shall favour us ; that it 
may be given to us even yet to fling this usurper 
down and wrest the kingdom from his grasp. 
Besides, there is another matter. He confessed 
to me that he killed my uncle; and even 
though I die myself, yet shall I not rest con- 
tent until I have snatched the chance to kill 
this villain.’ 

Gobeno felt for the hilt of his sword, and 
laughed gleefully. 

“Tis but tame work here, Sir Prince,’ he 
cried ; ‘and ’twould be a merry jest indeed, and 
a goodly ending, if we be caught like rats in a 
trap, to set ourselves back to back in the market- 
place and fight till we could fight no longer. A 
man is scarce a man that whips not out his blade 
once a day at least; and I like not this hiding 
and dodging. Mine isa carcass made to be 
carved, A little blood-letting never hurt any 
man yet.’ 

The Prince laughed. 

‘We will pray, good Gobeno, that the chance 
for a fight may come; but we must hide and 
dodge, as thou sayest, a little longer, until our 
chance comes,’ 

Thus it happened that, late one night, two 
men—the one disguised as a student, the other 
looking like a stout and honest fellow from the 
country—entered the gates of Arboream, and 
sought a lodging in one of the smaller houses in 
a poorer part of the town. The student appeared 
to live but for his books, never leaving his room 
during the day, and going out only at nightfall, 
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accompanied by the countryman. They attracted 
no attention, and lived there quietly for some 
days. At last one night Gobeno, who had been 
going about the city in his disguise, and had 
overheard some talk at a tavern, came in and 
told the Prince of the strange rumour regarding 
the witch. 

‘Men say, Sir Prince, that she is beautiful, 
although they never see her face ; and she hath 
a voice like softest music, and is able to do all 
things that may be asked of her. The King is 
mightily enraged about her, and sought the other 
night to kill her, they say. He dares not to 
set out openly against her, because of the people ; 
her power over the people is very great.’ 

“Tis strange that this woman should have 
come to fame so quickly, and have gained such 
power that she may almost defy the King,’ 
said the Prince. ‘I have no faith in witches ; 
they are but ancient crones, who impose upon 
those weak enough to believe their mutterings. 
But a beautiful woman, who draws all people to 
her, and helps them with her bounty and her 
gentle deeds, is a strange witch indeed, Gobeno. 
There is a thought in my mind that she might 
help us—might tell me something of what my 
future fortune is to be.’ He sprang up hurriedly, 
his face full of determination, ‘I will seek her 
this night, Gobeno, and learn something of this 
fair mystery.’ 

‘Shall I come with thee, Sir Prince?’ asked 
Gobeno. 

The Prince laughed and shook his head. 
‘There is no need for fighting to-night, Gobeno,’ 
he said. ‘There is naught to fear in a woman, 
even though she be a witch.’ 

As the Prince went out Gobeno muttered to 
himself : 

‘IT have not found it so, Sir Prince; better a 
dozen blades levelled at you, and your back 
against a rock, than one glance from a woman’s 
eyes,’ 


CHAPTER V. 


Oe THE WITCH AND THE STUDENT. 


HE Princess had dismissed the last of | 


her visitors that night, and was _pre- 

paring to set out for the palace, when 

there came a hurried knocking at the 

door, which was then thrust open, 
and Gareth stood on the threshold. The face 
of the Princess was still concealed by the heavy 
silken veil, and Gareth, glancing quickly at her 
for a moment, doffed his cap, and advanced into 
the room. ‘Travel had altered the Princess’s 
boy-lover, and nine long years had gone by since 
she had parted from him tearfully ; moreover, 
she had been given to understand that he was 
dead, So that it is small wonder that the 
Princess knew nothing of the name or station 
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of her visitor, even though she looked at him 
keenly ; she saw only a tall and handsome youth, 
in the garb of a student. 

‘I am a stranger in Arboream,’ said the 
Prince, ‘having only come to it within these 
past few days. But I have heard much of thy 
fame, and of thy good deeds among the people 
of the city ’—— 

‘And thou hast come to me that thou mayest 
learn more,’ said the Princess quickly, looking 
at him curiously from behind her veil. ‘There 
are many in Arboream who would gladly learn 
more of me; yet all I send from me, leaving 
them no wiser than they came. In what shall 
I serve thee?’ 

The Prince hesitated. He could not tell this 
woman his name, or what had brought him to 
Arboream ; he could not tell her that he was a 
prince, supposed by some to be dead, by others 
to be still wandering in other lands. He had 
not thought of this before; he began to blame 
himself that he had come at all; and, seeking a 
way out of the difficulty, a gallant answer sprang 
to his tongue, and he uttered it : 

‘Men say that thou art beautiful,’ he said ; 
‘that no withered crone hides beneath that veil, 
but a woman whose loveliness is greater than the 
loveliness of the women of this world.’ 

‘And thou hast come,’ she said, ‘with the 
idle thought that thou mayest look upon this 
beauty at which men only guess. Thou hast 
come upon an idle errand; go back again, and 
trouble me no more.’ Yet she looked upon him 
wistfully as she spoke, as though almost fearing 
that he would do her bidding. 

He bowed, and turned as if to leave her. 

‘Tis an idle errand indeed,’ he said in a low 
voice, ‘and | am justly punished. Yet, now I 
have heard thy voice, I know that what men say 
is true; that thou art beautiful above all other 
women ; such a voice as thine could issue only 
from lips that are perfect. And the lips, I 
warrant me, do but fittingly match other features 
as beautiful. Lady, I crave thy pardon.’ 

But the Princess was loath to let him go; 
strange dim memories stirred in her heart ; 
she had received no such visitor as this, and 
her heart trembled at the thought that he 
might go, and come no more; trembled, too, at 
the thought that he might not, after all, look on 
the beauty he had so accurately judged, and with 
so fine a sense ; trembled a little too, perchance, 
that he might misjudge those features, and count 
them something less, in their perfection, than 
they really were. So that she stopped him 
with a gesture of her hand. 

* Thou sayest thou arta stranger in Arboream ?’ 
she asked. 

‘I have been away from the city for many 
years,’ the Prince replied, ‘and have returned 
but these three days since.’ 

The Princess raised her hand to her veil, and 
then paused. 
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‘I charge thee,’ she said, ‘that thou dost tell 
no man of the privilege I grant thee.’ Then she 
slowly raised the veil with both hands, let it 
drop on the floor beside her, and stood looking 
at him across the flaming brazier. And, because 
women change greatly in their growth to woman- 
hood, the Prince did not know who stood before 
him. He was silent for some moments, looking 
at her with undisguised admiration. 

‘In all my journeys,’ he said at last, ‘I have 
not seen so faira face. I have not thought so 
much beauty could be centred in one woman. 
But why callest thou thyself a witch ?’ 

She smiled upon him then, looking across the 
leaping flames somewhat archly. 

‘Am I not a witch?’ she asked in a low 
voice. 

The Prince moved slightly nearer to her. ‘A 
witch indeed,’ he said ; ‘ and ’tis well, perchance, 
for men’s peace that thou shouldst veil thy 
face.’ 

‘ And what of thy peace ?’ she asked, laughing. 

‘My peace is gone for ever from this night,’ 
he answered, bowing low before her. 

She dismissed him only when it became im- 
perative that she should return to the palace. 
When he was gone she veiled her face, and sped 
away through the streets, lightly humming a 
little song to herself. 

On the following evening, for the first time 
during her strange adventures at the witch's 
house, the people who thronged to her seemed 
somewhat tiresome, and she was glad when the 
last of them departed ; and when she heard the 
knock upon the door which warned her the 
student was there, she flung the veil from her 
face, crossed the room, and opened the door 
herself. The Prince stepped in, and all the 
weariness was gone from her face, and her eyes 
smiled gladly and frankly at him. Each night 
became in time a long weary vigil, each day so 
many toilsome hours to be got through, until 
that one hour should come again wherein she 
would meet him. She grew to talk to him of 
the people she loved, and of all she tried to do 
for them; and when he saw the throng about 
her door his admiration grew for this gentle 
lady, who could do such deeds in secret. 

She sat in the great chair one night, looking 
down at him with soft eyes, where he reclined 
on the floor at her feet. 

‘Tell me thy name, most gentle student,’ she 
said. 

But the Prince dared not do that. ‘I am but 
a poor student,’ he said, ‘and my name is 
nothing, and would signify nothing to thee. 
But I would crave to know what they call thee, 
most gentle lady.’ 

She shook her head. 

‘J, too, must be nameless,’ she said, ‘or my 
power among men might be gone for ever.’ 

‘Tell me, then,’ lhe went on more eagerly, 
* hast thou no kindred ?’ 


She shook her head again. 

‘ None,’ she said. 

‘Thou art so beautiful a mystery,’ he said, 
looking up at her wistfully, ‘and thou comest 
here for but one hour out of all the weary day 
and night, and but a little time even of that 
hour thou givest to me, that I scarce know 
sometimes whether thou art spirit or mortal 
woman. Thou comest flitting through the dark 
streets to this place, when the city is hushed in 
silence; thou vanishest away again, and the 
darkness swalloweth thee up.’ 

‘IT am in very truth a mortal woman,’ she 
said softly ; and he felt her warm breath upon 
his forehead. ‘See ’—she stretched down one 
white hand to him—‘ there is firm flesh here.’ 

The Prince caught the hand between his own 
and raised it gently to his lips. 

‘Thou art dear mortal woman indeed,’ he 
cried, ‘and I seek to know no more of thee. 
The day is not lost when I can look into thine 
eyes for but a little time, or feel thy fingers 
clasping mine. Dear lady—for I may call thee 
by no other name—wilt thou not let me pass 
with thee through the dark streets at night, and 
see thee to thy dwelling, lest any should harm 
thee ?’ 

She shook her head again, looking down at 
him with a smile, and still winding her white 
fingers about his own. 

‘None will harm me,’ she said softly, ‘and 
thou mayest not follow me. And why,’ she 
added, looking at him out of her half-closed eyes 
—‘why shouldst thou seek to protect me{ Is 
there no other woman to whom thy thoughts 
may turn?’ Yet she clutched his fingers a little 
more tightly as she spoke. 

‘ Dear lady,’ said the Prince, ‘ the world, how- 
ever wide it be, seems to hold no other woman ; 
there is but one face I see in my dreams, and 
that face is thine ; there is but one voice I hear, 
throngh all the watches of the long night, and 
that voice is thine.’ 

It has been said that the power is given to a 
woman to read a man’s heart long before a man, 
in clumsier fashion, may read a woman’s ; and so 
it happened that the Princess Sylvia knew well 
all that was in the poor student’s heart, and had 
seen it growing there, through the few days that 
she had known him. And although, being a 
princess, she should have known that princesses 
mate not with poor students; yet, being a 
woman also, she knew that no man she had seen 
could sway her as this man could, and that, even 
though he left her to-night, never to return 
again, no prince of all the kingdoms of earth 
could be to her what this simple student was. 
And, greatly as she had loathed the King before, 
and much as she had dreaded being given to 
him, she knew now, when love had come to her, 
that she would die any death rather than go to 
his arms. 

‘Dear lady,’ cried the Prince again, ‘thou 
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knowest well that I love thee ; and even though 
I am but a poor student and canst not even tell 
thee my name, and even though I have no 
wealth nor power among men, still can I dower 
thee with a greater love than man hath ever felt 
for woman before ; still canst thou make me rich 
indeed, above all the kings of earth, if thou wilt 
but smile upon me.’ 

He was kneeling before her now, with her 
white hands held against his breast ; and all her 
imperious rank and power were swept from her 
by the torrent of her love; she was but a 
woman, who loved this man, and she bent to 
him, and put her arms about his neck, and drew 
him near her. 

‘Most sweet student,’ she said—‘for thou 
wilt give me no other dear name by which to 
call thee—I love thee, even as thou lovest me. 
There is no kingdom that I crave, nor riches, 
save the kingdom of thy love; there is no 
martial music of all the armies under heaven 
that can stir me as thy dear voice stirs me. 
Hold me to thy breast, dear love, and whisper 
to me all that is in thy heart and mine.’ 

There was a sudden loud knocking at the door. 
The lovers started to their feet, Gareth clasping 
the Princess ; and then, after a pause, the knock- 
ing was repeated, more loudly than before. 

‘Open,’ cried a voice ; ‘it is the King!’ 

The Princess clung to her lover in dismay. 
‘It is the King,’ she whispered. ‘He will 
surely slay thee if he finds thee here with me.’ 

The Prince stared at her in amazement. 

‘Not for that would he kill me,’ he said, not 
understanding her; ‘but for another reason. 
Yet will I see this King,’ he muttered to himself 
between his set teeth ; ‘perchance the hour has 
come at last.’ 

He strode to the door and flung it open, and 
King Glavin stalked in and looked round the place, 
not seeing the Princess at first, for she had drawn 
back into the shadow ; nor did he see the Prince, 
for he had brushed rudely past him on entering. 

‘T come to seek this accursed witch,’ cried the 
King, as he stood, a splendid figure, with his 
robes sweeping about him, and his -jewelled 
crown upon his brows. ‘No longer shall she 
pester me with her vile seditious tongue. Stand 
forth, thou hag, and let me see thee !’ 

The Prince had run swiftly across the room to 
the side of the Princess, and they both stepped 
out together into the light of the brazier. The 
King started back with a ery. 

‘IL am the witch thou seekest,’ cried Sylvia, 

‘Thou the witch?’ cried the King, pointing 
at her and frowning heavily. ‘The Princess 
Sylvia turned witch! What madness is this ?’ 

The Prince had started violently on hearing 
the Princess’s name; and then suddenly the 
King’s eyes lighted upon him, and for one long 
moment they stared at each other without speak- 
ing. Then the King took a half-step forward, 
and peered at the Prince. 
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‘Is this witchcraft indeed ?’ he cried hoarsely. 
‘Can the dead spring to life again ; or who art 
thou that masqueradeth in this shape ?’ 

The Prince looked at him grimly. 

‘Thou knowest me well enough, Glavin,’ he 
said, ‘and'all thy arts have not prevailed against 
me. The blood of a murdered man cries out on 
thee this night; and here, with naught to aid 
thee save the blade thou hast so oft befouled, 
thou standest face to face with me at last. Nay,| 
turn not to the door—’tis barred ; and thy ser- 
vants, seeing thee enter this place, and fearing 
for their very souls, have fled. Put off thy 
crown, Glavin.’ The Prince whipped out his 
sword, and made a quick cut at the King’s head, 
so that the crown fell from his brows and went 
rolling and spinning across the floor. ‘And put 
off thy kingly robe, else it may cumber thee. 
Come ; must I slay thee where thou standest, 
or wilt thou defend thyself?’ 

Glavin glanced hurriedly round him, and saw 
in an instant that there was no prospect of 
escape ; then, gathering his courage, he flung off 
his robe and drew his sword, and with a ery 
made at the Prince. 

The Princess crouched back in a corner, look- 
ing on with terror, and yet with admiration 
as she saw the strength and subtlety of this 
man she had regarded but as a simple student. 
For from the very first the Prince forced the 
King to act warily on the defensive, driving him 
by the ardour of his attack round and round 
the room, with his mouth grimly set and his 
blade playing like lightning round the King’s 
head. Both Prince and King fought desperately, 
for each knew that no aid could come to them 
there, and that one of them must fall before the 
battle ceased. At last the King, growing weak, 
contrived to come near the door, and raised his 
voice in a lusty shout for help; but the Prince, 
with a ery, beat him away from the door, and 
renewed his attack even more fiercely than before. 

‘Coward,’ cried the Prince, ‘that canst not 
even fight alone, or murder with thine own 
hands, save old and feeble men.’ 

And he sprang at him, beat down his 
guard, and sent his sword crashing with all his 
force down into Glavin’s skull ; so that the King 
pitched forward on his face, and lay dead on the 
floor. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE PRINCESS CHOOSES. 

Wy 
ww, LL that night Gareth sat beside the 
’ dead King, with his sword across 
his knees, while the Princess slept 
"A" scalmly in the inner chamber, across 

the entrance to which the curtain 
was drawn. And in the morning he was startled 
by a great tumult outside the doors, and the 
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shouts and cries of a multitude of people. For 
strange rumours had gone about in the city that 
night—started first by the servants of the King, 
who had fled when he entered the witch’s house. 
It was rumoured that the King had gone to the 
house of the witch, and had been seen no more ; 
that men passing near had heard the clash of 
steel and the cries of men who fought. Then 
another rumour spread that the King was killed, 
and lay in the house of the witch, and that none 
dared go near. Still a third rumour sprang up, 
more disquieting than all others. For it was 
found that the Princess Sylvia was missing, 
that she had been absent from the castle all 
night, and that no man or woman in all the 
city had seen aught of her. 

So, filled with wonder and fear and curiosity, 
the people came flocking to the house of the 
witch, and there found the door barred and all 
silent within. Presently, growing impatient, 
some of the bolder spirits broke open the door ; 
and there, facing them, with his sword drawn 
in his hand, was a young student. And, in a 
confusion of many voices, some cried out to 
know what had become of the King, some cried 
for the witch, and others demanded the Princess 
Sylvia. 

Now, the Princess Sylvia, who had been 
aroused by the clamour, knew well the power 
she had over these people by reason of the 
deeds of charity she had performed ; she knew 
that she could sway them by the superstitious 
love they had for her, so that she flung the 
heavy silken veil over her head, and came out 
and stood beside the student. And the people 
fell back from before her, clinging to each other, 
and whispering, ‘It is the witch! It is the 
witch!’ She raised her hands above her head 
in token for silence, and spoke to them. 

‘Bring me a horse,’ she said, ‘and let me ride 
from this place, and I will show thee your 
Princess.’ 

‘The King! The King!’ cried some again ; 
and she raised her hands once more for silence. 

‘The King is dead,’ she cried, ‘and to-day the 
Princess Sylvia shall reign upon the throne of 
Sylvania. Let me show her to you.’ 

Then a great shout went up amongst the 
people; for they had hated and feared the 
King, and there was no man there that did not 
rejoice that the Princess Sylvia was to reign 
over them. And they brought the King’s horse 
—for the animal had been standing through- 
out the night where the King had left it near 
the witch’s house—and the young student bent 
on one knee, and assisted the Princess to mount 
the horse. 

‘I will hold thy bridle,’ he whispered, ‘and 
guide thee through the people.’ 

So they set slowly out through the city—the 
poor student leading the horse, and the witch, 
as the people still called her, closely veiled, 
riding amidst them all—the people flocking 


about them, and the crowd increasing as they 
went, until, when they came at last to the great 
market-place, the market-place itself and all the 
streets which ran into it were filled with a 
moving, curious crowd of men and women. 
There, as the horse was halted, and she looked 
round upon them all through her veil, they raised 
a great shout: ‘Show us the Princess Sylvia, 
as thou hast said. Show us the Princess Sylvia !’ 

She raised her arms suddenly and swept the 
veil from her face, then looked round upon them 
with a smile. And as they fell back from her, 
murmuring and wondering, she cried out in a 
clear voice : 

‘Witch and Princess both, my people. I 
came among ye because of my love for my 
people, and because I dared not to come openly.’ 

Then the tumult raged about her more strongly 
than ever when the people came to understand 
all that she had done ; men pressed to her, and 
kissed her robe and her shoes, and even the 
buckles of the harness of the horse she rode ; 
women lifted up little children to see this 
wondrous Princess, who had done so great and 
strange a thing out of the love she bore her 
people. And, crying her name to the skies, 
and shouting and leaping and thrusting each 
other along, they came to the palace, and, with 
the poor student still holding her bridle-rein, 
swept with her across the drawbridge, and into 
the great courtyard of the castle—or as many 
of them as could be crowded into its space. 
Then the student lifted the Princess from her 
saddle, and, bowing low before her, led her 
into the great hall of the castle, where all the 
officers of state were gathered. Some, too, there 
were who had been her father’s advisers, and 
had been thrown from their positions by Glavin ; 
all these had assembled there to welcome her 
back to her kingdom again. 

The Princess rose before all the people, and 
spoke to them in that clear, soft voice they 
had learned to love when she had spoken to 
them in the house of the witch. 

‘There are many things,’ said the Princess, 
‘of which I need not speak. When ye 
sorrowed I sorrowed too; and now that I 
rejoice ye shall rejoice too. 1 have come again 
into my father’s kingdom, even as he would 
have wished ; and the man who snatched my 
throne from me is dead, and will trouble us no 
more. He kept me prisoner here; and last 
night he sought me out, when I had escaped, 
and this gentleman who stands beside me now 
did draw his sword in my protection and kill 
the King. There shall be no more hungry 
men and women in Arboream, and in all Sylvania 
there shall be no more sorrowing hearts.’ 

Then the Prime-Minister of the late King— 
who had yet at all times been secretly loyal to 
the Princess Sylvia—stepped forward. His 
name was Bleoberis. 


‘A Princess never yet hath sat upon the 
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throne of Sylvania,’ he said; ‘and good King 
Ulphius decreed that Prince Gareth should 
wear the crown. But the Prince is dead; and 
even as our beloved Princess reigneth already 
in the hearts of her people, so shall she reign 
in very truth as Queen of Sylvania.’ 

Another great shout went up among the 
people ; and the Prince, who had been standing 
silently apart, drew near, and dropped on one 
knee before the Princess, and put her hand to 
his lips. For the Prince, as he stood there and 
heard the people cry her name, had fought out 
a hard battle with himself; and though the 
victory was with the right, it yet had the bitter- 
ness of death in it. For he knew that he had 
been absent from his kingdom for nine long 
years, and that the people knew nothing of him ; 
he knew too that, as Bleoberis had said, the 
Princess had long reigned in the hearts of her 
people. ‘She has lived with them, wept with 
them, suffered with them ; the kingdom is rightly 
hers,’ he thought. ‘Gareth the Prince is dead, 
and no man mourns for him now. I knew not 
that she was the Princess Sylvia when I wooed 
her. Gareth the Prince is dead; only the poor 
student lives, and must take his way alone.’ All 
this the Prince had thought as he stood near 
her; and now, as he knelt before her and put 
her hand to his lips, he bade her farewell. 

‘Sweet Princess,’ he said, ‘thy poor student 
hath been indeed favoured in being able to do 
thee some slight service; and he craves that 
thou wilt bear him gently in thy remembrance 
when he is gone far from thee. Gentle words 
have fallen from thy lips that I would not, if 
I could, forget; thou hast come into thy king- 
dom again, and hast no further need of my 
services. Farewell, sweet Princess !’ 

But the Princess suddenly laid her hand upon 
his shoulder and stopped him. 

‘Stay,’ she cried ; ‘thou shalt not go like this.’ 
Then she bent a little nearer to him, and lowered 
her voice. ‘Were all thy words false, then?’ 
she whispered. 

He looked up at her with reproachful eyes. 

‘Nay, sweet lady,’ he murmured ; ‘the words 
were spoken from my heart. But between a 
princess “and a poor student there is a great gap ; 
and so I can but kiss thy hand, and carry my 
sorrowful heart alone away from thee.’ 

‘Stay,’ she said again ; ‘there is a word that I 
must speak to the people here.’ Then she raised 
her head, and looked round upon the people, 
and her voice rang out clear and firm. 

‘It hath been said,’ she cried, ‘that no 
princess ever yet sat upon the throne of 
Sylvania; and I, dearly as I love my people, 
am but a weak woman, and dare not to reign 
alone. Surely a princess hath the right to 
choose a consort for herself; surely she hath 
the right to say what man shall claim her hand 
and hold her kingdom with her.’ 


This mightily pleased the people, who cried | 
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out, clapping their hands, that she should choose 
herself. And then, smiling round upon them 
all, she took the poor student by the hand, 
raised him up beside her, and spoke again. 

‘This, then, my people, is the man to whom 
the heart of your Princess is given; this the 
man she decrees shall sit upon the throne of 
Sylvania with her, as her lord and king.’ And 
she took the hands of the student, bent sud- 
denly towards him, and kissed him before all 
the assembled people. 

A great silence then fell upon them all; 
and presently murmurings broke out, and they 
asked one another who this man was, and 
why the Princess had chosen a poor stranger 
for so great an honour as this. Bleoberis, the 
Prime-Minister, was the first to voice the tumult. 

‘The choice is thine, Princess, as Queen of 
Sylvania, to choose for thyself a consort; but 
he must be a worthy man, and a noble. Who 
is this man ?’ 

The Princess flashed round upon him, still 
holding the student by the hand. 

‘Thou art indeed bold,’ she cried, ‘even to 
think that the Princess Sylvia would choose a 
consort who was not worthy and who was not 
noble. ‘To this gentleman my heart is given ; 
for princesses love, even as peasants. Last 
night he slew the King, ’and saved me, and 
gave me back my kingdom ; to-day I claim him, 
by right of our love for one another.’ 

‘Nay, Princess,’ said Bleoberis, somewhat 
testily, ‘thou dost not understand. This gentle- 
man may be all that thou hast said, and still 
be unfit to mate with thee. For kings are not 
made from students, however bold and goodly- 
looking they may be; and no man here knows 
who this gentleman may be, or aught about him. 
Princess, thy kingdom is thy first care, and thou 
must choose again.’ 

The Princess stamped her foot angrily, still 
holding the hand of the student. 

‘IT have chosen,’ she said ; ‘and no other man 
reigneth in Sylvania with me but the man to 
whom my heart is given.’ 

‘But thou dost not even know his name,’ 
cried Bleoberis. 

Then the poor student stepped suddenly 
forward, and raising his hand, spoke to the 
people for the first time. 

‘Listen,’ he cried. ‘My name is Gareth, and 
I am indeed your Prince. Nay, sweet Sylvia, 
start not away from me so wildly, for indeed I 
speak truth. I came to my uncle’s kingdom on 
the night that Glavin murdered him.’ 

‘Murdered him!’ cried Sylvia. ‘What dost 
thou mean?’ 

‘IT speak but the truth,’ cried the Prince. 
‘Glavin himself, when I was a prisoner in his 
hands, confessed the deed to me. Fearing that 
I might wrest his kingdom from him, he had 
me taken at night to the hill-top beyond the 
city there, unarmed, and guarded by six men, 
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who had command to kill me. But by the 
generous aid of one honest fellow, whom I see 
in the crowd before me now, I escaped out of 
their hands, killing two of them. Then for a 
time I wandered round about Sylvania, and 
came back, and met the Princess in the strangest 
fashion, not recognising her; and I wooed the 
Princess when I knew not her station or name, 
and she thought me only a poor student. And 
now, but for her love for me, I would have 
gone away again, leaving her to reign in peace 
over the people who love her; but she hath 
claimed me by virtue of our love, and so I 
claim the kingdom with her.’ 

The Princess Sylvia had fallen upon her 
knees before the Prince. ‘Dear Gareth,’ she 
said, ‘I knew not indeed that thou wert the 
Prince. I pray thee, take thine own again, and 
reign in the kingdom, as my father decreed.’ 

The Prince stooped quickly and raised her, 
and put his arm about her. 

‘We reign together in Sylvania, thou and I,’ 
he said, ‘or thy poor student leaves thee to 
reign alone.’ 


And the people, seeing them. thus together, 
raised a great shout of ‘Gareth and Sylvia! 
King Gareth!’ And Gareth and Sylvia, 
looking down upon the multitude, knew 
that they had, in very truth, come into their 
kingdom. 

So, in the end, the kingdom of Sylvania 
was restored to prosperity, and Prince Gareth 
and the Princess Sylvia reigned together as 
King and Queen in Arboream ; and the short 
tyranny of Glavin the Usurper was forgotten. 
Gobeno fought no more; the King did not 
forget the promise the Prince had made, and 
his faithful servant was ennobled, to the 
general joy; and, although Gareth would have 
been glad to raise him to higher power, 
in gratitude for his devotion, he steadfastly 
refused all offers of promotion. But he 
lived about the castle for many years, and 
attained to a great age, and is reported to have 
been a great favourite with the princes and 
princesses who, as the years went on, made 
the old castle merry with their childish 
laughter. 


THE NEW YEAR. 


‘A coop New Year, with many blessings in it!’ 
Once more go forth the kindly wish and word. 

A good New Year! and may we all begin it 
With hearts by noble thought and purpose stirred. 


The Old Year’s over, with its joy and sadness ; 
The path before us is untried and dim ; 

But let us take it with the step of gladness, 
For God is there, and we can trust in Him. 


What of the buried hopes that lie behind us? 
Their graves may yet grow flowers, so let them 
rest, 
To-day alone is ours, and it must find us 
Prepared to hope afresh and do our best. 


God knows what finite wisdom only guesses ; 
Not here from our dim eyes the mist will roll, 
What we call failures He may deem successes 
Who sees in broken parts the perfect whole. 


And if we miss some dear familiar faces, 
Passed on before us to the Home above, 
Even while we count, through tears, their vacant 
places, 
He heals our sorrow with His balm of Love. 


No human lot is free from cares and crosses, 
Each passing year will bring both shine and 
shower ; 
Yet, though on troubled seas life’s vessel tosses, 
The storms of earth endure but for an hour. 


And should the river of our happy laughter 
Flow ’neath a sky no cloud yet overcasts, 

We will not fear the shadows coming after, 
But make the most of sunshine while it lasts, 


A good New Year! Oh, let us all begin it 
With cheerful faces set toward the light! 
A good New Year, which will have blessings in it 
If we but persevere and do the right. 
E. MATHESON. 
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SPEIGHT. 


There is some goodness of soul in things evil. 
— SHAKESPEARE. 


a 


HE London season was nearly over, 
and the ranks of society were 
becoming thinner day by day ; but 
there were still enough persons of 
distinction left in town to render 

the Countess of Senlac’s garden-party an 
unqualified success. The guests num- 

bered about a couple of hundred, and 
the scene was a gay and brilliant one. 

The weather was oppressively warm, and 
Lady Chetwode, one of the guests, who was 
suffering from a headache, was glad after a time 
to find an unoccupied seat apart from the crowd 
in the shade of one of the large cedars for which 
Grove Royal is famed. Although she had 
played her part to perfection, and had seemed 
as light-hearted and free from care as any one 
there, in reality she was in no mood for fes- 
tivities of any kind. A week before, Scrope 
Manor, her husband’s country seat, had been 
broken into, and among other things stolen was 
a valuable diamond necklace—a family heirloom 
which had come down to Sir James Chetwode 
from his great-grandmother, and was prized by 
him accordingly. 

Sir James had blamed his wife, rather un- 
justly as it seemed to her, because after the 
Drawing-room, which she had gone to town to 
attend, she had not ‘at once ’—and he had not 
failed to emphasise the words—returned the 
necklace to the family banker to whose custody 
it was entrusted between one occasion of its 
being wanted and another. After the Drawing- 
room she had carried the necklace back with 
her to the Manor, intending next day to take 
it in person to the bank; but something had 
intervened to hinder her from doing so, and in 
the course of the following night the house 
had been broken into and the heirloom stolen. 
Really, she could not see that she had been 
very much to blame; but Sir James chose to 
think otherwise. 

Although a week had gone by and the police 
seemed helpless in the matter, the Baronet, who 
was naturally of a stingy disposition, refused to 
offer any reward, great or small, for such infor- 
mation as would lead to the capture and con- 
viction of the thief or thieves or the recovery 
of the missing property. ‘If my doing so 
would avail to restore the necklace, I would not 
hesitate for a moment,’ he said in his acrid way. 
‘But I am quite sure it has been broken up 
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long since and the stones dispersed. And as 
for the conviction of the rascals, however 
gratifying it might be to see them in the dock, 
two or three hundred pounds is too big a price 
to pay for such a pleasure as that.’ 

But so far as Lady Chetwode was concerned, 
there was a secret in connection with the stolen 
necklace known only to herself and one other 
person, Were the secret in question by any 
chance to come to the knowledge of her 
husband it would be enough to cause a lifelong 
breach between them. As she sat there in the 
shade of the cedar she was very unhappy. 

In age she was about five-and-thirty, and 
she still retained in all their perfection those 
graces of person, combined with that rare charm 
of manner, which, some ten years before, had 
succeeded in capturing the somewhat fastidious 
affections of Sir James Chetwode. 

But, heavy at heart though her ladyship was, 
it would not do for her to sit and mope there 
in solitude ; and she was on the point of rising 
and rejoining the gay throng on the terrace, 
when her intention was arrested by the ap- 
proach of a stranger who, in leisurely fashion, 
was crossing the lawn in a straight line towards 
her. Before he reached her she had time to 
take note of his appearance. In age he was 
probably about sixty, but his figure—so com- 
pact, wiry, and active did it seem—might have 
been that of a much younger man. His 
moustache, short pointed beard, and close- 
cropped hair were all snow white ; but his eye- 
brows looked as if they might be dyed. He 
had regular features of a rather commonplace 
type, but their expression—or so it seemed to 
her ladyship, who prided herself on her skill 
as a physiognomist—was that of a man who was 
at once resolute and wily, who was as cunning 
as he was unscrupulous, and who would stick 
at nothing in order to gain his ends. He was 
irreproachably dressed, carried an expensive 
orchid in his button-hole, and was wearing a 
pair of gold-rimmed spectacles. Such as he was, 
her ladyship had no recollection of having ever 
seen him before. Most likely he had mistaken 
her for some one else. 

The stranger halted within a few feet of her, 
lifted his hat, and bowed courteously. ‘ Have 
I the honour of addressing Lady Chetwode ?’ 
he asked. 

‘That is my name.’ 

‘Pray, pardon the question, which I assure 
your ladyship is not dictated by idle curiosity ; 
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but was not Sir James Chetwode’s mansion 
broken into about a week ago and much valu- 
able property stolen 9’ 

‘Such, unfortunately, was the case.’ 

‘The greatest loss of all being that of a 
magnificent diamond necklace which, according 
to the newspapers, had been in the family up- 
wards of a century ?’ 

Her ladyship was sitting bolt-upright by this 
time. The stranger’s question had touched her 
hidden sore. 

‘Your information is quite correct, sir,’ she 
said in her iciest tone. ‘But may I ask’ 

‘One moment, if your ladyship pleases. 
Should I be far wrong in assuming that both 
yourself and Sir James are greatly put about 
by the loss of the necklace, and that your 
ladyship especially would be prepared to make 
almost any sacrifice for its recovery ?’ 

Lady Chetwode’s cheeks flushed suddenly, 
and then paled as quickly. There seemed a 
certain amount of apprehension in the way she 
was now regarding the man before her. After 
a momentary hesitation she said, ‘Such a 
question on the part of an entire stranger is 
nothing less than an impertinence, and I must 
decline to discuss the matter with you.’ She 
rose and would have moved away; but the 
stranger held up an arresting hand. 

‘ Arretez vous, madame, je vous prie. As 
already remarked, my questions are not 
prompted by idle curiosity. Listen. What 
would your ladyship say if I were to teil you 
that it is in my power to restore the necklace 
to you—on certain conditions ?’ 

Her ladyship sank into her seat again. It 
seemed as if her limbs refused to support her. 
For a few moments speech failed her. ‘Then, 
with an evident effort: ‘I should say, sir, that 
you were indulging in a very sorry jest.’ 

‘A jest? Not a bit of it,’ replied the 
stranger, with a short, harsh laugh. ‘On the 
contrary, I was never more serious in my life. 
To put the matter simply and concisely: I beg 
to assure your ladyship that I—moi qui vous 
parle—am in a position to restore the missing 
necklace, on certain conditions—or rather, on 
one condition only.’ 

‘Which is?’ queried Lady Chetwode faintly. 

‘That in exchange for the article in question 
your ladyship shall pay me the sum of five 
hundred pounds.’ 

There was an even longer silence than before. 

‘And what if I refuse to do anything of the 
kind 1’ 

‘In that case the persons in whose possession 
it is will be under the painful necessity of re- 
turning the necklace to Sir James, with a polite 
note to the effect that, as the stones composing 
it are only paste, it is not worth retaining.’ 

A death-like pallor overspread Lady Chet- 
wode’s face. For a few seconds she looked as 
if she were on the point of fainting. The 


stranger’s keen slate-blue eyes seemed to 
scintillate through his spectacles as he stood 
looking down upon her. A grim, hard’ smile, 
which his moustache served to accentuate, 
curved his lips. This woman, beautiful and 
well born, was in his power, and he enjoyed 
the sensation. 

With a supreme effort Lady Chetwode pulled 
herself together. ‘I can decide upon nothing 
just now,’ she faltered. ‘Five hundred pounds 
is a very large sum, and I see no means—none 
whatever—of raising it.’ 

‘For all that, if 1 may venture to say so, I 
think it would be advisable that your ladyship 
should find the means of raising it,’ answered 
the stranger meaningly. ‘But here comes Sir 
James,’ he added next moment. ‘I am de- 
sirous of making his acquaintance, and must 
ask your ladyship to introduce us. Nay, I 
insist upon it. I am Captain Luard—don’t 
forget the name—an old friend of your father.’ 

Lady Chetwode’s training as a woman of the 
world, which had rarely been put to a severer 
test, stood her in good stead. She went forward 
to meet her husband, putting up her rose- 
coloured sunshade as she did so, the warm tint 
of which effectually neutralised the pallor of her 
features. 

The Baronet was a plain-featured, somewhat 
pragmatical-looking man of fifty, with a tall, 
lean, loosely-knit figure, and a slight stoop of 
the shoulders. His manner was dry and precise, 
but he could be courteous enough when he chose 
tounbend. He had the air of a born bureaucrat, 
and might have been swaddled in red-tape. 
Such men are nearly always self-opinionated and 
stand-offish ; that they should be popular would 
be too much to expect. At bottom he was kind- 
hearted, just, and upright, and his good qualities 
were known to, and duly appreciated by, his 
wife. 

‘My dear,’ said her ladyship, ‘ you must allow 
me to introduce Captain Luard to you—an old 
friend of my father who has lived much abroad 
of late years, and whom I have not had the 
pleasure of seeing since before our marriage— 
Captain Luard, my husband.’ 

Sir James bowed as if he had a hinge in 
the back of his neck. ‘Iam pleased to make 
the acquaintance of any friend of the late Mr 
Jellicoe, for whom I always entertained a very 
sincere regard.’ And with that he proffered 
three chilly fingers. 

The Captain took them and bent over them as 
though he appreciated the favour that was being 
shown him. ‘I have long desired the honour 
of an introduction to one with whose political 
principles I am in such hearty sympathy, and 
whose parliamentary career—cut short for a 
brief time only, I sincerely trust—was always 
followed by me with unfailing interest.’ 

Sir James sniffed and smiled, a little fatuously 
as it seemed to his wife. Poor man! flattery so 
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seldom came his way that he might be excused 
if the incense smelt sweet in his nostrils. 

‘And now I will leave you together,’ said her 
ladyship. ‘The dear Countess will be wonder- 
ing what has become of me; and besides, I 
am dying for a cup of tea.’ 

She nodded and smiled impartially at both of 
them, and then moved slowly away with that 
graceful, gliding motion which was one of her 
characteristics. 

Sir Jaines, who was hot and a little tired, 
sat down in the cool shade of the cedar and 
took off his hat. How it came about he could 
nov afterwards have told, but presently he found 
himself launching forth on one of his favourite 
hobbies—that of prison reform. It was gratifying 
if somewhat surprising to him to find that his 
new acquaintance was as enthusiastic on the 
subject as he himself was, and that, so far as 
the minutiz of prison life and discipline were 
concerned, he seemed considerably the better 
posted up of the two. He quite agreed with 
Sir James that the poor prisoners were much too 
hardly treated, and that both as regarded the 
food supplied to them and the labour exacted 
from them a radical reform was imperatively 
called for. 

So impressed was the worthy Baronet with 
Captain Luard’s many pleasant qualities (leaving 
out of question the evident respect with which 
he listened to the other’s enunciation of his 
political views) that before they parted he in- 
vited him to make one at a little dinner-party at 
his house in Berkeley Square which he was 
arranging for that day week. It was an invita- 
tion that was accepted as frankly as it was given. 

Not till a quarter of an hour after the two 
had shaken hands and gone each his own way 
did Sir James miss his gold repeater. It was 
indeed exasperating to have the fact brought 
home to one in such an unpleasant fashion that 
not even at a strictly select party like that of 
the Countess of Senlac was one safe from the 
attentions of the ubiquitous pickpocket. 


Lady Chetwode heard the news of the loss 
of her husband’s watch with a gush of dismay. 
Somehow she could not help connecting it in 
her mind with the presence of the man who 
called himself Captain Luard. Had her husband 
and he not met would not Sir James’s repeater 
a birthday presentation from his tenantry— 
have been still in his pocket? A person who 
was able to restore her stolen necklace, as this 
pseudo-captain avouched himself to be, might 
well be deemed guilty, the circumstances being 
such as they were, of this minor and more 
commonplace theft. But even if he were in 
no way implicated in the loss of the watch, 
he must be a person of peculiar antecedents 
and connections, or he would not have been 
in a position to say what he had said to her. 
Such being the case, by what occult means had 
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he succeeded in obtaining a card of invitation 
to the Countess of Senlac’s garden-party? That, 
however, was a question Lady Chetwode was 
unable to answer. She had overheard a remark 
to the effect that mingling among the guests 
were a couple of private detectives—a fact which 
served to deepen the mystery of the affair. 

But the dismay with which she heard the an- 
nouncement of the theft of the watch was as 
nothing in comparison with the chill fear that 
gripped her heart when Sir James said to her : 

‘You will be pleased to hear that I have 
given your father’s old friend an invitation to 
dine with us on the twelfth. I felt sure it 
would be a gratification to you to see something 
more of him; and, speaking for myself, I must 
say that he made himself most agreeable to me. 
There are quite a number of questions on which 
he thinks exactly as I do, and he seems to 
possess quite a fund of information on certain 
subjects of much interest to me, but about 
which very few people, I am sorry to say, 
care to interest themselves. Really a superior 
person, and I am obliged to you for bringing 
us together.’ 

What poor Lady Chetwode murmured in 
reply she could not have told. For the next 
few seconds everything her eyes rested on 
seemed to be slowly rising and subsiding as 
though viewed from a ship at sea. A minute 
or two later she said a little faintly, ‘I find 
the heat too oppressive for anything, and as 
soon as you are ready, dear, I shall be glad 
to have the carriage called.’ 


When Mr Jack Jellicoe, at the age of six- 
and-twenty, found himself ‘cornered,’ and in 
such fashion that unless within a month’s time 
he should be able to raise the sum of seven 
hundred pounds he would not merely forfeit 
his position in society, but would render him- 
self liable to arrest, trial, and a sentence of 
imprisonment, the only person to whom he 
could turn for help was his sister, Lady Chet- 
wode. He had been left fatherless at eighteen, 
had run wild, had got through his little patri- 
mony with a fine celerity, and had twice been 
helped out of monetary difficulties by his 
brother-in-law Sir James, who, however, on the 
second occasion had buttoned up his pockets and 
vowed he would do no more for him. Now, 
to crown all, Jack had floundered into a morass 
which would engulf him past hope of recovery 
unless his sister would come to his rescue, as 
she had done more than once already. 

Lady Chetwode was several years older than 
Jack ; and after her mother’s death, which had 
happened when she was fifteen, a sort of semi- 
maternal sentiment towards the high-spirited 
boy had developed itself in her bosom. It 
was much more than a mere sisterly affection 
that she felt for him. He was indeed very 
dear to her; none the less so, perhaps, because 
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he had proved himself so wild and wayward, 
and because of late she alone had seemed to 
have any hold or influence over him. 

Thus it fell out that when he went to her 
and made his wretched confession, and when 
she realised that without the help for which 
he pleaded he would be disgraced for life— 
and knowing, further, how useless it would be 
to appeal to her husband—she was like a 
woman driven to her wits’-end. Circumstanced 
as she was, for her to raise the sum of seven 
hundred pounds was a sheer impossibility. 
She had brought Sir James next to no fortune, 
and so far as pecuniary matters went she owed 
everything tohim. Her allowance of pin-money 
—which her husband deemed amply sufficient 
—was in reality absurdly inadequate for the 
requirements of a person of her social position ; 
and as her little charities must on no account 
be neglected, it rarely happened that she had 
so much as a sovereign left in her purse at 
the end of the quarter. How, then, was such 
an impossible sum to be raised by her? She 
would not have known where to find so much 
as a fourth of it. 

It was Jack who suggested—timidly and not 
without some inward qualms—that the amount 
so imperatively needed by him could easily be 
raised by pawning the Chetwode necklace. 
There would be no difficulty, he went on to 
observe, in obtaining at the cost of a few pounds 
a fac-simile of it in paste, so cleverly executed 
that nobody who saw it, save perhaps an expert 
in such things, would take it for other than the 
real article. It was a suggestion which by its 
sheer audacity first stunned his sister, and then 
caused her very soul to shiver with fear of the 
possible consequences should Sir James ever dis- 
cover of what she had been guilty. In that case 
she felt sure he would never forgive her. But 
then, as Jack urged, why need he discover it! 
From his point of view no such danger need 
be feared if the affair were properly managed. 

Lady Chetwode stood out for three days and 
then gave way. It was the one and only course 
open to her; and what would she not do, what 
risk would she not run, in order to rescue her 
darling brother from the black cloud of disgrace 
that impended over him? When once her con- 
sent had been given, she became possessed by 
an almost feverish anxiety to have the matter 
arranged and done with. She drove over from 
Serope Manor to the local bank where the family 
jewels were deposited, and having obtained pos- 
session of the necklace, she entrusted it, not 
without a little natural fear and trembling, to 
her brother’s charge. 

As Jack had said, there was no difficulty about 
having a fac-simile of the necklace made ; and 
three weeks later, when he placed the original 
and the duplicate in his sister’s hand, she found 
it all but impossible to determine which was 
which. Next day the sham necklace was taken 


by her to the bank, and there deposited in place 
of the real one. Two days later the genuine 
article was pledged by her at an address fur- 
nished by her brother for seven hundred pounds, 
Within a week Jack had sailed for the Cape. 

This had happened nearly three years ago. 
A few months later there had been a General 
Election, at which Sir James Chetwode, who 
had been in Parliament for a dozen years, had 
been unseated. So extreme was his disgust and 
disappointment that he determined to shake the 
dust of his native country off his feet and go 
for an extended tour abroad; and both the 
town house and Scrope Manor were given over 
to the charge of caretakers, and away the Baronet 
and his wife went. 

They had stayed abroad till the present sum- 
mer, and then two circumstances had induced 
Sir James to retrace his steps. The first was, 
that an early dissolution of Parliament seemed 
by no means improbable, in which case it be- 
hoved him, as one who hoped to secure a seat in 
the new House, to be on the spot. The second 
was, that a favourite niece was on the eve of 
making her début in Society, and he was solici- 
tous that she should be presented at the next 
Drawing-room by Lady Chetwode. 

Sir James would not have been satisfied unless 
his wife had worn the family necklace at the 
function in question; but it was not without 
many inward tremors and misgivings that she 
clasped the glittering bauble —or rather, its 
fraudulent imitation—round her neck within ten 
minutes of the time she was due to leave home. 
The brougham was at the door, and she was 
buttoning her gloves, when Sir James entered the 
room. He surveyed her up and down through 
his double eyeglass with evident satisfaction ; 
and, indeed, she made a very charming picture. 
Then advancing a couple of steps, he laid a 
finger lightly on the necklace, and said, with a 
pleased smile : 

‘How well the old thing looks! How it 
sparkles and seems to palpitate with hidden 
fire! ut time has no effect upon it, and five 
hundred years hence it will look just as it does 
to-day. I had some notion of having it reset in 
a more modern style, but, upon my word, I don’t 
think I can do better than let it stay as it is,’ 

Her ladyship breathed more freely as she 
went slowly downstairs. 

Within fifty-six hours had followed the bur- 
glary and the disappearance of the necklace. 

The evening of Sir James’s little dinner-party 
arrived in due course. There were only about 
a dozen guests in all, of whom two-thirds were 
men. Captain Luard was nearly the last to 
arrive. The Baronet welcomed him with that 
rather frigid cordiality beyond which he never 
got with any one, and then introduced him to 
some of the other guests. That done, the 


Captain crossed to his hostess, whose attention 
at the moment of his entrance was engaged 
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elsewhere, shook hands with her, and gave ex- 
pression to one or two of the polite common- 
places customary on such occasions. He seemed 
entirely at his ease, and—as her ladyship could 
not help admitting—in his evening - clothes 
looked by no means the most undistinguished 
man there. 

When dinner was announced her ladyship, to 
her dismay, found herself paired with the Cap- 
tain, her husband having given her no previous 
notice of his intention. 

‘As old friends I have no doubt you will find 
much to talk about,’ the Baronet remarked. 

There was a gleam of sardonic humour in 
Luard’s smile as he proffered his arm and said, 
with a bow, ‘I am indeed highly honoured.’ 

How she hated and loathed the man! But 
she had her part to play, and must brace herself 
to go through with it. 

At table the Captain evidently laid himself 
out to produce an agreeable impression. He 


seemed quite at home in the seciety gossip of 


the hour; he had skimmed the latest novel about 
which people were talking, and had made one a 
few evenings before at a Lyceum premiére; and, 
as it would never have done for her ladyship to 
sit mum beside him, she had to help in keeping 
the conversational ball rolling as best she could. 

It was not till dessert was on the table that 
Luard said to her in a low voice, ‘ By the way, 
in case Sir James should touch upon certain 
topics with me, it may be as well to be prepared. 
Consequently, I shall feel obliged if your lady- 
ship will enlighten me with regard to the social 
position of the late Mr Jellicoe.’ 

‘My father was rector of Wood Overton, Mid- 
landshire.’ 

‘Has your ladyship any brothers or sisters?’ 

‘I have one brother, younger than myself, 
who is now at the Cape.’ 

‘I am infinitely obliged. 
ther ’—— 

‘You may ask, sir ; but I shall decline to reply 
to any more of your questions.’ Thereupon she 
rose, which was the signal to the other ladies, 
and a minute later the gentlemen were left alone. 

Captain Luard elevated his eyebrows, showed 
the gold setting of his teeth for a moment, and 
helped himself to a few more grapes. 

But he had not yet done with her ladyship. 
In the drawing-room, an hour later, his watched- 
for opportunity came. Hardly had Mr Cottesloe, 
the eminent banker, vacated the chair by the 
side of Lady Chetwode before Luard dropped 
into it. 

‘] must ask your ladyship to spare me a 
couple of minutes,’ he said in cautious tones, 
which, however, seemed to his auditor to have 
a ring of menace in them. ‘Presumably I 
need not refresh your memory with regard to 
what passed between us at the Senlac garden- 
party. What 1 wish to impress upon you is 
that my terms remain precisely the same as 
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May I ask fur- 


they were then: five hundred pounds, cash 
down. I now find that I can afford to give 
your ladyship a month from the present date in 
which to find the money, but not a day longer. 
At the end of that time I shall have important 
business abroad, which will take me from Eng- 
land for an indefinite period. Here is my card, 
in case you should have occasion to communicate 
with me.’ Then, his tone changing to one of 
Mephistophelian mockery, he added, ‘ Did your 
ladyship ever try to picture to yourself the face 
of Sir James should any one ever be cruel 
enough to tell him that by some strange wizardy 
his great-grandmother’s diamonds had_ been 
transformed into so much paste? Such a revela- 
tion would be enough to cause him to break a 
blood-vessel or have a fit of apoplexy. Poor 
dear Sir James !’ 

He smiled, bowed, rose, and moved away. 
Just then Lady Chetwode felt as if life was 
not indeed worth living. 


The days crept on till the month specified by 
Captain Luard had entered its last week. Before 
this Sir James and his wife had left town for 
Scrope Manor, the family seat in Hertfordshire, 
where the Baronet was now confined to his room 
by a sharp attack of gout. 

Neither to her husband nor, with one excep- 
tion, to any of those about her was a change of 
any kind observable in Lady Chetwode. The 
exception in question was her ladyship’s com- 
panion, Mildred Grey, a sweet girl of twenty, 
whose eyes, rendered keen by affection, divined 
something of the torture at work below the 
smiling mask which was never laid aside in the 
presence of others. It was painful to her to 
have to make-believe not to see that which was 
so evident to her, but the existence of which 
it was clearly intended that neither she nor any 
one should so much as suspect. That Sir James 
should remark nothing was, under the circum- 
stances, quite excusable. He was in almost con- 
stant pain, and consequently not in the best of 
tempers. His wife and Miss Grey, the latter of 
whom was one of his few favourites, took it in 
turn to wait upon him during the day, while his 
body-servant, Mallow, was in attendance during 
the night. 

All this time Lady Chetwode felt as if her 
mind and spirit alike were being slowly hypno- 
tised by her dread of that which the end of the 
month would assuredly bring to pass. She 
counted each day which brought her nearer the 
verge of an abyss from which she could discern 
no means of escape. That her husband, being 
the sort of man he was, would forgive the decep- 
tion she had practised upon him when his eyes 
should have been opened by Captain Luard was 
more than she durst hope. Even if he were not 
absolutely to separate from her, the happy con- 
fidence in each other’s truthfulness and good 
faith which had hitherto subsisted between them 
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would be shattered for ever. How would it be 
possible for him ever to trust her or believe in her 
again? Already the hard necessities of the case 
had forced her into telling several lies—she who 
had never lied to him before. How she hated 
and despised herself for having to practise a 
duplicity which her soul abhorred ! 

Very terrible to her were the long dark hours 
when she was unable to sleep. Sir James’s 
somewhat exacting requirements did not allow 
of her dwelling overmuch on her secret trouble 
during the day ; but all the more menacing and 
frightful were the colours in which her imagina- 
tion painted it when her nursing duties for the 
time being were over, and she was at liberty to 
seek the solitude of her own room. More than 
once she said to herself, ‘I will anticipate 
Captain Luard’s action by confessing everything 
to my husband;’ but when an _ opportunity 
offered itself for doing so her courage failed her, 
and she kept putting off the evil moment from 
hour to hour and day to day. Still, she would 
most likely have done so in the end had not 
something happened which put a wholly new 
complexion on the affair. We are told the 
darkest hour is the one that just precedes the 
dawn. 

The fateful month was within two days of its 
end when Lady Chetwode received by post a 
packet containing bank-notes of the value of 
seven hundred and fifty pounds, together with a 
letter from her brother, in which he told her 
that he had been extraordinarily lucky at the 
diamond-fields, and had now the happiness of 
returning the sum which three years before she 
had raised at such a sacrifice in order to save 
him from ruin, together with an extra fifty 
pounds to meet the charge for interest. He 
then went on to remark that he had indeed 
turned over a new leaf since leaving England, 
that the last grain of his wild oats had long 
been sown, and that she need have no fear 
about him in time to come; the whole conclud- 
ing with many expressions of brotherly affection. 

Lady Chetwode cried over the letter, and 
kissed it again and again. But her tears were 
those of a full heart. Not more happy was she 
made by the receipt of the money than by her 
brother’s news of himself. Dear Jack! She 
had always felt sure that by-and-by he would 
cast his youthful follies behind him and emerge 
all the stronger and better for the temptations he 
had gone through and overcome, and now her 
faith in him was amply justified. 

The money had come in the nick of time. 
Nothing could have happened more _provi- 
dentially. The black cloud in which she had 
lived and moved for the last few weeks had 
lifted and vanished. Life once more smelt 
sweet in her nostrils. She would now be able 
to pay Captain Luard the sum demanded by him 
for blackmail, get back the sham necklace, and 
so escape what she dreaded more than all else— 


the threatened exposure to her husband. On 
the other hand, the real necklace would still 
remain unredeemed ; nor did she see any likeli- 
hood of being able to redeem it in time to come. 
But even supposing she were in a position to 
do so, in what way could she account to her 
husband for its mysterious reappearance? She 
was still far from being a happy woman. The 
sweet content that had once been hers seemed to 
have fled from her for ever. 

However, the first thing to be done was to 
extricate herself from the clutches of the black- 
mailing Captain. Accordingly, next day she 
wrote him as follows : 

‘Will Captain Luard make it convenient to 
meet Lady Chetwode at half-past four on Friday 
afternoon next in the shrubbery at the end of 
the park on the east side of Scrope Manor, and 
at the same time bring with him a certain article 
respecting which he has already spoken to 
Lady C.?’ 

The address given her by the Captain was 
that of a flat at a fashionable part of the West 
End. 

Perryfield, the station for Scrope Manor, was 
only a short hour’s run by train from town. 

Sir James’s attack of gout was yielding to 
treatment, and Friday found him considerably 
better, but still somewhat irritable and inclined 
to be captious about trifles. After luncheon he 
sent Miss Grey into the village to make some 
inquiries at the post-office about the times of the 
foreign mails. When four o’clock arrived, and 
she had not returned, Lady Chetwode began to 
get fidgety. Not for anything would she have 
missed her appointment with Captain Luard. 

When twenty more minutes had gone by she 
felt as if she were on tenter-hooks, and could 
contain herself no longer. 

‘My dear,’ she said to her husband, ‘ would 
you mind having Mallow to sit with you for a 
little while till Miss Grey returns? I have a 
wretched headache, and feel as if I must get 
into the fresh air for half-an-hout.’ 

‘To be sure—to be sure. Now I look at you, 
you do seem a little heavy round the eyes. I’ve 
tried you a good deal of late, 1 know. Yes, 
send Mallow to me, and tell him to bring the 
backgammon-board. I have given him one or 
two lessons of a night when I could not sleep, 
and at last I do believe the.fellow has got some 
glimmerings of the game into that numskull of 
his.’ 

Five minutes later Lady Chetwode left the 
house, carrying with her bank-notes of the value 
of five hundred pounds. 

The shrubbery specified in her note was at 
the extreme end of the park, and nearly a mile 
from the Manor. It was an untended wilder- 


ness, given over to the raising of young timber, 
with a thick undergrowth of nut-trees, black- 
berry-bushes, dog-roses, and brambles of many 
Such as it was, Sir James would not 
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have it interfered with: Its unpruned wildness 
and luxuriance was for him its greatest charm. 
There was an ancient right-of-way through it 
from Perryfield to Garth End, which, however, 
was but sparingly used by the country folk. 
Another pathway which ran through the heart 
of it formed a near-cut between the Manor and 
the village. 

Her ladyship was late, and as soon as she was 
out of sight of the house she increased her pace. 
She was very simply dressed in black, with a 
long gray dust-cloak for her outer garment. She 
had reached the shrubbery, when, on turning a 
bend in the path, she beheld Mildred Grey 
advancing with downcast eyes from the opposite 
direction. She had reasons for not wishing to 
meet the girl just then; and on the impulse of 
the moment, and with the certainty that she had 
not been seen, she stepped quickly off the path, 
and three seconds later was hidden from the 
view of any one passing behind a thick clump of 


undergrowth. Then she set herself to recon- 
noitre. 
Parting the nut-bushes carefully with one 


hand, she was in a position to watch Mildred 
as, in an abstracted mood, the girl advanced 
along the path. But scarcely had she time to 
observe this before she was aware of Captain 
Luard, looking especially jaunty in a fashionable 
light suit, coming along the same path, and only 
a little way behind Miss Grey. It was evident 
that she was unaware of his approach, for when 
he gave a loud ‘Hem!’ as if purposely to attract 
her attention, she turned quickly with a start 
and confronted him. 

‘I crave your pardon, young lady,’ he said 
suavely as he raised his soft hat, ‘but can you 
inform me—I am a stranger in these parts— 
whether I am in the grounds of Scrope Manor, 
and whether this footpath will conduct me to 
the house ?’ 

So close was the speaker to her hiding-place 
that every word reached her Jadyship’s ears. 

‘Yes, sir,’ replied Mildred, ‘this path leads 
direct to the Manor; but’ Her voice 
faltered and broke down, and she stood staring 
at the Captain with eyes which expressed as 
much terror as amazement. Every vestige of 
colour had faded from her face, leaving it white 
and drawn, and looking as if in the space of a 
few seconds it had aged a dozen years. Then 
her lips breathed the one word, ‘Father!’ and 
as she uttered it she seemed to shrink farther 
away from him. 

Captain Luard reeled back as if some one had 
aimed a stab at him. ‘What!’ he cried; and 
in the cry there was a shrill, almost feminine, 
note. ‘What is that you say? Why do you 
apply that word to me?’ 

‘Because, although you are much changed, I 
recognise you for my father. It is nine years 
since I saw you last, but I have not forgotten 
you. I never could forget you.’ 
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Captain Luard drew a long breath, and, going 
a step or two nearer Mildred, peered into her 
face and seemed to scan her lineaments one by 
one. ‘And you assert that you are my daughter 
—mine?’ he said at length. ‘Tell me, then, 
what name you were known by years ago.’ 

‘My name was Mildred Raby.’ 

‘And you lived where?’ 

‘At Bellhaven. We had a house on the hill 
that overlooked the harbour.’ 

‘So. And your mother, now—what has 
become of her ?’ 

‘T lost her eight years ago.’ 
‘Ah! Is that indeed so? 
love”’——-__ He turned aside his face for a 
moment and bit: his lip, Then in silence he 
took a couple of turns on the short turf of the 
glade, a dozen yards or so back, and again 

confronted his daughter. 

‘Your mother, taking you with her, left Bell- 
haven by stealth one night when I was from 
home, and was lost to me from that time for- 
ward. Tell me, where did you go, and what 
became of you?’ 

‘It was because mamma had found out some- 
thing about you (what it was she never told me) 
that she left home, saying that she would never 
live with you again. We went to a number of 
places, but never stayed long in any of them. 
Mamma seemed as if she could not rest any- 
where. At length we found ourselves at Perry- 
field, the village a little way from here, and 
there mamma, who had been ailing for months, 
was taken very ill. By that time her money 
was all gone, and had it not been for Lady 
Chetwode, who by some means had heard of 
her’ 

‘Lady Chetwode!’ ejaculated Luard under 
his breath. 

‘She would have had to be removed to the 
workhouse, would have died there, would have 
been buried as a pauper, and wouid have left 
her daughter to the tender mercies of the parish. 
But Lady Chetwode came to our rescue. Her 
own doctor attended mamma during what proved 
to be her last illness. She was allowed to want 
for nothing, and when all was over 3ut 
I can tell you no more.’ A sob choked her 
voice. Presently, controlling herself, she added, 
‘Surely, if you were to search the world over 
you would nowhere find a more generous or a 
nobler-hearted woman than Lady Chetwode !’ 

Again the Captain took a turn or two in 
silence. 

‘And what happened to you after that?’ he 
asked. ‘Why do I find you here ?’ 

‘Her ladyship was pleased to take a liking to 
me. She caused me to be sent to a good school, 
where, at the age of sixteen, I became a pupil- 
teacher. But when I was eighteen Lady Chet- 
wode took me away, and since then I have filled 
the post of companion to her.’ 

Captain Luard elevated his eyebrows to their 
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utmost extent. ‘Asa rule it takes a good deal 
to surprise me,’ he said; ‘but you, my dear, 
have unmistakably succeeded in doing it. But 
tell me now—by the way, you have grown 
up into an uncommonly pretty young woman— 
are you comfortable here at Scrope Manor and 
tolerably happy ?’ 

‘IT am both comfortable and happy.’ 

‘That is well—that is very well. And you 
still think as highly of Lady Chetwode as you 
did nine years ago?’ 

‘Oh! there is nowhere a woman like her. I 
owe everything to her, and it is hardly too much 
to say that, if called upon to do it, I would lay 
down my life for her.’ 

‘How touching is the enthusiasm of youth!’ 
murmured the Captain, as if to an invisible 
auditor. ‘Hem! One more question: Are you 
engaged 2’ 

The girl’s cheeks flushed suddenly, and then 
a little laugh broke from her lips. ‘I am not 
quite sure whether I am or not,’ she said. 

‘Rather an unsatisfactory state of affairs, I 
should imagine. But who is the young man 
that cannot induce you to make up your mind ?’ 

‘He is Lady Chetwode’s brother.’ 

The Captain gave vent to a low whistle. 
‘Another surprise for poor papa. Is the young 
man here at Scrope Manor?’ 


‘No. About three years ago he went out to 
the Cape.’ 
‘So! Lam interested. Tell me all about it.’ 


‘There’s very little to tell. It was here at 
the Manor, and just before he went away, that 
he wanted me to engage myself to him.’ 

‘And you refused. Why ?’ 

‘Because I felt sure that her ladyship and 
Sir James would both be opposed to anything 
of the sort. Besides, he was going abroad for 
an indefinite time, and I was unwilling that he 
should consider himself as bound by what might 
prove to be no more than a passing fancy.’ 

‘But you liked him?. I refrain from using a 
word with a tenderer meaning.’ 

‘Yes, I liked him,’ came the reply after a 
momentary hesitation. 

‘And you have not heard from him since he 
left England ?’ 

Mildred’s face lighted up, and again her 
cheeks became dashed with colour. ‘I received 
a long letter from him only a few days ago. 
He has been very lucky at the diamond-mines, 
and says that he is on the high-road to make 
his fortune.’ 

‘But surely his letter said more than that?’ 

Again there was a momentary hesitation. 
‘He says that he cares for me as much as ever 
he did, and that he is coming home in about 
three months to claim me and make me his 
wife,’ 

‘It’s evident to me that this young Whiats- 
hisname is a trump. You won’t say “No” to 
him this time, of course 4’ 


‘How can I say anything else? Both Sir 
James and her ladyship will expect him to 
marry some one in a social position very different 
from mine; and I would not for the world that 
they should be forced to fail in what they 
thought their duty merely to humour me.’ 

‘Will they indeed? But it is just possible 
there may be ways and means, such as you 
know nothing of, of overcoming any possible 
opposition on their part.’ Going up to her and 
taking one of her hands, ‘See here, girl,’ he 
went on with a certain fierceness in his tone, 
‘if you really care for this young fellow you 
shall marry him. I pledge you my word for 
that. To-morrow I will send you an address 
from which any letter sent there for me will 
always reach me. Now, what I want you to 
promise is that if Lady Chetwode and her 


husband, or either of them, object to your 
marriage, you will at once let me know. It is 


not much to ask you to do, but I want your 
promise to do it.’ 

She was looking at him with a great wonder 
in her eyes. There was a moment’s silence, and 
then she said, ‘I promise.’ 

‘It is well. I rely upon you,’ said the 
Captain as he released her hand. He consulted 
his watch, and then he saw that his daughter 
was regarding him with a changed expression— 
one of unmistakable apprehension. 

‘When you overtook me you asked me the 
way to Scrope Manor,’ she said. ‘Perhaps you 
were going theré in order to see’ She 
paused, as if afraid to say more. 

‘Let me finish the sentence for you—in 
order to see Lady Chetwode. Yes, that, I 
admit, was my intention. But’now—— Pooh! 
Why do you look at me with those frightened 
eyes?’ he abruptly demanded. ‘I am not a 
wolf and her ladyship is not Red Riding-Hood.’ 

His face was clouded with a frown and his 
lips moved as though he were arguing some 
point with himself. Once more he took three 
or four turns on the sward. Mildred watched 
him in anxious silence. It was evident that 
his words had not wholly reassured her. 

Suddenly he stopped in his walk. *‘Is her 
ladyship quite well? Have you noticed any 
change in her of late?’ he asked, 

‘Her general health has seemed much as 
usual, except that she is troubled with insomnia, 
and has to resort to sleeping-draughts. But 
that some secret trouble has been weighing 
upon her mind for the last few weeks I am 
quite sure, although she tries to hide it from 
every It is a trouble that seems to be 
corroding away her life. I cannot tell you how 
unhappy it makes me to know of its existence, 
and yet to feel how helpless I am to do any- 
thing for her.’ 

‘Hum! Then 


one, 


it would afford you much 


pleasure to see this dear lady, to whom you seem 
so devotedly attached, cured of the secret malady 
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which—to quote your own words—is corroding 
away her life? Is not that so?’ 

‘Nothing you could mention would afford me 
half so much pleasure.’ 

‘And you would be grateful to the physician 
who could work such a miracle ?’ 

‘More grateful than I could express.’ 

‘Well, I am that physician. Yes, you may 
stare; but I am speaking no more than the 
truth when I affirm that from to-morrow Lady 
Chetwode’s cure shall begin. I was on my way 
to seek an interview with her when I overtook 
you; but I have decided on a different course. 
Instead of secing her I will write to her. Yes; 
in less than twenty-four hours from now I will 
send her a prescription warranted to give her 
back that health of mind which of late she 
seems to have so mysteriously lost. It is for 
your sake, Milly, I do this thing, and for that 
alone.’ 

Mildred had listened to him as if she could 
scarce believe the evidence of her ears; but at 
his last words her overwrought feelings gave 
way, and she turned aside to hide the tears she 
could no longer restrain. Not for two or three 
minutes was she able to control her emotion ; 
and when at length she looked round it was to 
find herself alone. Her father had vanished. 
For a few seconds she stood in utter bewilder- 
ment; then she ran for a short distance along 
the path, this way and that, but in vain. He 
was gone utterly. Evidently there was nothing 
left her to do save to make the best of her 
way to the Manor. 

When, a few minutes later, Lady Chetwode 
emerged from her hiding-place and set her face 
for home, she walked like a woman in a dream. 
Now and then she came to a stand for a few 
seconds without being aware that she had done 
so; now and then she swayed slightly as she 
walked. She followed the path by a sort of 
blind instinct, seeing nothing consciously of her 
surroundings. She had no sense of wonder, 
even, for the singular meeting of which she had 
just been an unseen witness. That would come 
later. All she was just now conscious of was 
that she was to be saved by some miraculous 
means which she did not stop to consider. 
‘Saved! saved!’ was the one word that 
rang in her ears all the way as she walked 
home. 

In the course of next afternoon a registered 
packet reached Lady Chetwode through the 
post, the contents of which proved to be the 
stolen necklace in its morocco and satin-lined 
case, together with the following note : 

‘Lady Chetwode’s acceptance of the enclosed 
as an act of reparation is requested by one who, 
if that which he knows to-day had been known 
to him at the time, would most assuredly have 
spared her all she must have gone through in 
the interim, But perhaps it may be conceded 
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that an act of reparation, however tardy, is pre- 
ferable to none at all.’ 

Two days later her ladyship found that she 
had some business in town; but of the nature 
of the most important errand that took her 
there she said nothing to her husband. 

Next morning’s post brought Sir James a 
registered packet containing the missing heir- 
loom (the genuine article this time), but without 
a word to explain why or by whom it had been 
returned. The worthy Baronet’s unbounded 
astonishment may be more easily conceived 
than described. The mystery has never been 
solved by him, nor is it likely that it ever 
will be. 

To Mildred Grey’s great surprise, Mr Jack 
Jellicoe’s declared intention of making her his 
wife, instead of being opposed by Sir James 
and Lady Chetwode, was warmly welcomed by 
them, and the latter made it her especial care 
that the bride should not go short of a hand- 
some trousseau. 

Mildred never either saw or heard from that 
strange being her father again, and it is hardly 
likely that their paths in life will ever cross 
each other in time to come. Neither did she 
ever become aware that her interview with the 
sot-disant Captain had-had an unseen auditor 
in the person of Lady Chetwode, while her 
ladyship was careful to keep to herself the 
knowledge of the girl’s parentage which had 
come so strangely to her. 


FATHER CHRISTMAS. 


Wnuat though fair Summer’s left us now, 
And with her, too, have gone the flowers, 
The braveries of lawn and bough, 
The golden glow, the sunny hours. 
Here’s Father Christmas come again ! 
His hair and beard are flecked with snow, 
But with him comes a loaded wain 
Bedecked with fairy mistletoe. 


Brave ivy, too, and holly bright— 

In place of Flora’s raree-show— 
He brings to deck our homes to-night. 

The happy children laugh and shout 
As Christmas gifts are handed in, 

And joyous Christmas bells ring out 
Their music through the merry din. 

But listen! Father Christmas speaks. 
What guerdon will the old man take? 

The good of all is what he seeks, 
And begs that we for Christ, His sake, 

Will help him drive his loaded wain 
Through frost and snow and miry street 

To homes where want and sorrow reign ; 
And by relieving others’ pain 

Make Christinas happiness complete. 

M. LowsLEY STEVENSON. 
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The following Subjects will appear in early Numbers 


of Chambers’s Journal: 


REMINISCENCES OF GLADSTONE. By W. SipesoTHam. 
RICHARD CROMWELL. By Sir Ricwarp Tancye. 
MYSTERY OF THE SHAKESPEARE ISS. By Atex. Carciit. 
DOMESTIC HELPS AND HINDRANCES. By E. D. Cumine. 


NURSING IN WEST AFRICA. By MARY E. KINGSLEY. 
LOVE AMONG THE SAVAGES. By TIGHE HOPKINS. 


HOME DECORATION. 3y Mrs TALBOT COKE. 
SCOTCH SPORT AND HIGHLAND PROSPERITY. By Aucustus GriMBLE. 


WOTFIEN AND EXERCISE. By Ernest M. Low. 
PASTIMES IN MODERATION. By F. G. AFtato. 


VENEZUELA WATERWAYS. By Major StanLey PaTERson. 
FOREST DEVASTATION. By E. A. Funr. 


DIPLOMATIC CURIOSITIES. By F. P. Warren. 
DISTINGUISHED EDINBURGH DOGS. 

By Eve BLantyreE Simpson, Author of “ Stevenson’s Edinburgh Days.” 
AUSTRALIAN CONVICT LIFE. By W. H. S. Ausrey. 
MODERN CONFECTIONERY. By G. F. MILun. 

VANILLA GATHERING IN CENTRAL AISIERICA. 
By R. W. CATER. 
DEAD REPUTATIONS. By R. AITKEN. 
UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF THOMAS CARLYLE 
TO ROBERT CHAISIBERS. By C. E. S. CHampers. 
THE ‘“*PALU” OF THE EQUATORIAL PACIFIC. By LOUIS BECKE. 
Gc., @c., @c. 
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While instruction must always be the dominant feature 
of ‘Chambers’s,’ the lighter side of life will not be neglected 
—Sports and Pastimes receiving their due meed of attention ; 
nor will Humour be overlooked. 


- pae— THE BEST. EMOLLIENT MILK FOR THE SKIN —@G 
IT HAS NO EQUAL 
>” FOR KEEPING THE SKIN SOFT, 
SMOOTH, AND 
WHITE AT ALL SEASONS. 


ALL ROUGHNESS, 


A DELIGHTFUL SKIN "TONIC and EMOLLIENT. REDNESS, TAN, CHAPS, 
COOLING and REFRESHING. 
BOTTLES, 64., 1s., 1s. 9d., and 2s. 6d. each. IRRITATION, &c. 


Sole Makers—M. BEETHAM & SON, CHELTENHAM. 


PE PPER’S «= 
SULPHOLINE rs 
SHILLING | OT IOAN || cis Serene 

BOTTLES. pos 10 \ : F 


Great Bopity STRENGTH! 
Great NERVE STRENGTH ! 


SPOTLESS SKIN. Wins Tonacons Sremsonne 
Promotes Appetite. 
Cures Dyspepsia, Hysteria, Nervous Complaints, 
General Debility. 


A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. 


IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS for SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


Just Published. Price 4s. 6d. 


ARITHMETIC—Theoretical and Practical. 


Being a New Arithmetic 
By J. S. MACKAY, LL.D., 
Author of Mackay’s Euclid. 


Teachers should see this work before deciding upon a text-book for the ensuing session. 


Chambers’s Higher English Reader. 


An entirely new Reader for Advanced Classes, consisting of selections from Standard Authors, with 
short biographical notices; also a few specially written lessons on topics of current interest, such as 
China, the Nile, Thomas Edison, the great master of electricity, ‘The book is admirably illustrated by 
portraits of some of our greatest writers. 275 pages. Price 2/. 


\ ’ W. & R. CHAMBERS, Limirep, 47 PaTeRNosTER Row, LONDON; anp EDINBURGH. 


i, STRONGEST and BEST.”—zeauh, 
y I ry PURE 
: CONCENTRATED 
250 Gold Medals and 
sites’ “Gocoa, 


‘‘The Richest in flesh-forming and energy-producing constituents, 
There is no better Food.’’—Dr Anvrew Wuson, F.R.S.E., &c. 


NESTLE’S 
Contains all the Cream of 
the original Milk. Vi [ LK 


Most Popular and Successful as a Food for Infants, also used the 
same as fresh milk for all purposes. 


Free from suspicion of carrying disease as with fresh milk. 


DESTINY, or to Live for this Day ONLY. 


| eee CAP Ai ALCOHOLIC DRINKS, ell 


DISCIPLINE, SELF-DENIAL, THE HIGHEST AND BEST IN THIS LIFE. 
M. DUMAS AND THE AVERAGE MAN AND HIS PLEASURES.—‘ If 


he has not some great ideal, such.as a religious illusion, a love for science, a craze for art, a 
passion for charity, one of those all-absorbing delights of the soul, he redescends into'instinct, 
begins to live for the day passing over his head, and appeals to satisfactions of a gross nature, 
but prompt and certain. They will kill him, perhaps, but what is it that does not-in the 
long run kill? And since men must move towards death by whatever road they take, why 
not select the pleasantest ; and what matters it whether the end be reached a little sooner or 
a little later? Who knows even whether the short cut is not after all the best?’ 


‘And such is human life, so gliding on; it glimmers like a meteor, and is gone!’ 


DRAWING AN OVERDRAFT ON THE BANK OF LIFE, 


FEXPERIENCE shows that Porter, Mild Ales, Port Wine, Dark Sherries, Sweet Champagne, Liquears and Brandies, 

are all very apt to disagree, while light white wines, and gin or old whisky, largely diluted with pure mineral water, 
will be found the least objectionable. ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ is peculiarly adapted for any constitutional weakness of 
the Liver. It possesses the power of reparation where digestion has been disturbed or lost through alcoholic drinks, fatty 
substances, or want of exercise, and places the invalid on the right track to health. If its Great Value in keeping the ss 
in health were universally known NO FAMILY WOULD BE WITHOUT IT. 


ENo’s ‘FRUIT SALT’ is the best-known remedy: it removes fetid or poisonous matter (the groundwork of disease) trem the 

blood BY NATURAL MEANS, allays NERVOUS EXCITEMENT, SLEEPLESSNESS, DEPRESSION, and RESTORES the NERVOUS SYSTEM 
to its proper condition. Use ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ It is PLEASANT, COOLING, SOOTHING, HEALTH-GIVING, REFRESHING, and 
INVIGORATING. You CANNOT OVERSTATE its GREAT VALUE in keeping the blood PURE and FREE FROM DISEASE. It should be 
IN EVERY BEDROOM and TRAVELLER’S BAG (for any emergency). It acts as simply, yet just as powerfully, on the animal system as 
SUNSHINE does on the vegetable world, and removes BY NATURAL MEANS, without hazardous force, all fetid or poisonous matter. 
Its effect on a disordered or feverish condition of the system is SIMPLY MARVELLOUS. It is, in fact, NATURE’S OWN REMEDY, 
and an UNSURPASSED ONE. 

CAUTION.—See Capsuie marked ENO'S ‘PRUIT SALT.’ Without it you have a WORTHLESS Imitation. 


Prepared only by J. C. Eno, Ltd., ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, by J. C. ENO'S Patent. 
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